





Confidence—and Cash 

The N. I. A. training has taught — 
rol et to — — news story 
and why it should be written that " 
way. By applying this knowledge Volume LXXX i 
I was enabled, before quite com- Vill Number Five 
pleting the course, to sell a feature 
story to Screenland Magazine for 
$50. That resulted in an immediate 
assignment to do another for the 


same magazine. I am now doing 
fiction and have had one short 
short story published. Previous to 
enrolling in the N.I.A. I had never 


written a line for publication, nor 
seriously expected to do so.”” Gene 
E. Levant, 2600 Wilshire Blvd.., 


How do you KNOW _ AND 


you can’t WRITE? WORLD’S WORK 


Have you ever tried? 
Have you ever attempted even the least 
bit of training, under competent guidance? @ 
Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day = come b. AL 
some time when you will awaken, all of a Ed d ke 
sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer’? ite y BERT SHAW 
If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 


Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 
must be drafts- The Progress of the World 


be internes. Engineers 
men. We all know that, in. our times, the 
egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer | Labor Seizes an Opportunity, II... "No Time to Seek Special Privilege", 


until he (or she) has been w riting for some 
time. That is why so many authors and writ- . » » How Far Should Unionism Go? 12... General Johnson Speaks Out, 3 





ers spring up out of the newspaper business. 
The day-to-day necessity of writing—of gath- | + + « The President Meets New Problems, 14... Mr. Roosevelt Speaks Firmly 
ering material about which to write evelops 
their talent, their insight, their background to the Legion, 15... Relief Our Biggest Task, 16... Permanent Relations 
and their confidence as nothing else could. with Cuba, I8 . . . New Debate Over the British Debt. 18 

' ° 


That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
Journalism—continuous writing—the training 
that has produced so many successful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


JEWSPAPER Institute training is based 
4 on the New York Copy-Desk Meihod. THEY FIND IT CAN BE DONE ....... a Visiley 0 


It starts and keeps you writing in your own 
bom, on your own time Week by wei you | LABORS CHIEF: WILLIAM GREEN... . . . . ... Raymond Clapper 2 
dale, jy oa val is SA ctts cxecent ‘THE WORLD LOOKS AT THE NEW DEAL . ....... . PL W. Wilson 24 
ee at cee — = TOMORROW'S HOUSING .... . 39 ee ee Maloney 28 


totals more than 200 years, are responsible THE INDEX OF GENERAL BUSINESS .......... 32 


for this instruction. Under such sympathetic 


guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly DEFROSTING FROZE 
trying to copy someone else's writing tricks) N BANK DEPOSITS . . . . . . . Joseph Stagg Lawrence 33 
A“ CLIMPSE OF HOLEAND—1933 5... so Se se ee Roger Shaw 35 


you are rapidly developing your own distinc- 
tive, ny eee 5 age ete gcd - C 
perience that has a thrill to it and which at ANCE AGAIN AT THE CR E . 
the same time develops in you the power to eee ss + 6 + + + Maurice Léon 37 
make your feelings articulate. AONE W TERACINGSTREL: 5 Se ee See cer en Fred Hamlin 38 
Many people who should be writing become 
awestruck by fabulous stories about million- EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS ........ 4... . Charles F. Thwing 42 
aire authors and therefore give little thought 
to the $25, $50 and $100 or more that can 
often be earned for material that takes little 
time to write—stories, articles on business. D e p or t men t Ss 
fads, travels, sports, recipes, etc. — things 
that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, 
and often on the impulse of the moment. ee re hs eee. oh eee 


How you start edie coins aes..,., a eo eT eT ee ee 
et umd al ee a ae a ee a re. ae 
Civic ee ae eee ee ee ere 


Special Features 





We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful 


writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, cre- 
save imagination, 3 You'll enjoy R From Other Periodicals: Collector of Seapiecelieeicaaiiies Finan- 
taking this tes e coupon wi aeons iat 
bring it, without obligation. News- cial Adviser—Bernard Baruch . . ° pe oe ee 
paper Institute of America, 1776 us. 
Broadway, New York. ane GE a a se SR oa ee ee 
WT 00 OUR PaRT 
—_ Travel 2 ee ORS eo Ta Oe ws ee] Se, a a ca ee 6 8 ae e 56 


z Newspaper Institute of America 

1776 Broadway, New Yor 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit as promised in 
the Review of Reviews and World’s Werk 
—November. 


Coryricut, 1933, sy 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORPORATION 


RE ee ee a oe ] ALBERT SHAw, President; ALBERT SHAW, JR., Secretary and Treasurer 
(All correspondence confidential. No salonnen Publication office, 4600 Diversey Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Executive, editorial, and adverti 
63K363 will call on you.) T Monthly, 2 wage loscgsclbeuntie ee Alecia 
CY Ae pile Pe ERMS:—Monthly, 25 cents a number, $3.00 a year, two years $4.50. Entered as sec ¥ 
— gy — Post Office, Chicago, Ml., under act of March 3, 1879. ‘Additional rey Dunelien Nd. 
rinted in t _* et States of America. THe REVIEW OF RevIEWws AND Wor.p’s Work is on file in public 
ibraries everywhere and is indexed in the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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“With the passage of the 
National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, there will be 
placed before all bran- 
ches of the accounting 
profession greatly in- 
creased opportunities 
and responsibilities.” 


Editorial Note 

June 15, 1933 Bulletin 
of the National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants 
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EVER before, has there been as 

great an opportunity as now 
faces efficient bookkeepers and ac- 
countants. 

You know, of course, that account- 
ing has always been a profession of 
outstanding opportunity—a field in 
which the capable, trained man could 
go faster and farther than in almost 
any other field. But we believe that 
all past opportunities are going to be 
surpassed in the next five years. 

And here’s why: 

In the first place, every firm will 
watch its accounting as never before. 
This depression has taught execu- 
tives the vital necessity of knowing all 
the facts about their business, where 
their company stands all the time. 

Then our new governmental policy 
—controlled economy—forces the 
keeping of better and more complete 
records in every office and plant. It 
will not be a matter of choice with 
any firm—it will be necessity. 

For instance, the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, with regulation 
of production, minimum wages, uni- 
form prices, codes of practices— 
centers around cost control and uni- 
form accounting within each industry. 

The new Federal Securities Act, 
with its insistence upon publicity of 


LaSalle Extension University 
The Institution that has trained over 1,200 C. P. A.’s 


LaSatte Extension University, Dept. 1167-HR, Chicago 


The New 
OPPORTUNITY 
in ACCOUNTING 


—and how you can take advantage of it 


complete facts about every company 
selling its securities publicly, will 
compel more frequent and more ac- 
curate financial statements—and 
these in turn call for more and better 
accounting. 

And as business gains momentum, 
there will be a greater demand for 
trained bookkeepers and accountants 
—they will go back to work sooner 
and in larger proportion than any 
other group—in fact, accountants tell 
us the demand will probably soon 
exceed the supply. 


Ask for the Facts 


We need not tell you what that 
means in opportunity for the 


will prepare yourself adequately. 
For accounting is no magic wand 
to summon success—it demands 
much from the man whom it re- 
wards highly. 

You can answer that question 
wisely only when you know the facts. 
And the coupon below will bring you 
full facts about. these demands and 
opportunities in accounting today 
together with the details about the 
LaSalle 1933 home-study training in 
Accountancy. 

If you are dissatisfied with your ’ 
present situation—and in earnest 
about achieving success—get the 
facts—use the coupon—NOW. 





capable man already in ac- 
counting and for the able man 
who gets into accounting now. 
Nor need we argue for the 
practicality and value of LaSalle 
training in Accountancy—over 
500,000 men and women and 
1,200 C. P. A.’s have already 
tested. and proved that. 

The only question is about 
you—whether you fit into this 
field and whether you can and 
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I’d like to see whether | should take up accountancy. Send me—without obligation or cost to me—your 
booklet Accountancy, the Profession That Pays, and full information about your Accountancy training program. 


O Higher Accountancy 
Other LaSalle Opportunities: 


If more interested in one of the fields indicated below, 


check and mail now. 


O Business Management 
Modern Salesmanship 

O Law—Degree of LL.B. 

0 Commercial Law 

O Personnel Management 

O Expert Bookkeeping 


O Business Corres 
O Business Englis 
0 Stenotypy 
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Lloyd George Writes 


War Memoirs of David Lloyd 
George, Volume I, 1914-15. 
Little, Brown & Co. 469 pp. ill. $4. 


hg Lioyp GrorGE was the only man 
in any country who served in high 
office throughout the world conflict, from 
the first declaration of war to the armis- 
tice. He was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer when war came to England, 
then Minister of Munitions, Secretary of 
War, and during the last two years he 
was Prime Minister. Furthermore, he 
was a cabinet member through a long 
period preceding the war when plans for 
the inevitable struggle were being made. 

After a preliminary chapter on the 
brewing of the storm, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
narrative in this Volume I carries the 
reader from the plunge into war to the 
Serbian collapse in October, 1915. There 
are to be four volumes in all. It is an 
absorbing story, with intimate details of 
cabinet meetings in a period when Britain 
was muddling but not muddling through. 
Volume II is promised for next month 
by the publishers. 


When Peacemakers Meet 


Peacemaking, by Harold Nicol- 
son. Houghton Mifflin. 378 pp. 
$4.50. 


HROUGH Mr. Nicotson’s admirable rem- 
| fete stalks the domineering 
prophet, Woodrow Wilson. Orlando, Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau, Balfour, and a host 
of lesser men take up their rdles again. 
When historians evaluate the Paris Peace 
Conference their task will be easier be- 
cause of this book. Mr. Nicolson, who 
was attached to the British delegation, 
was an interested eye witness of the 
whole proceedings. Carefully, vividly, 
he pictures the human atmosphere of 
the momentous occasion, shows us the 
participants and the conditions—political, 
psychologic and pathologic—governing 
their actions. If realizing the high hopes 
of Wilson constituted success, the confer- 
ence was foredoomed to failure. Con- 
fusion marked every move of the confer- 
ence. The sudden collapse of Germany 
brought delegates unprepared to make 
peace terms, an unpreparedness matched 
in more recent history at the London 
‘ Economic Conference. 

Mr. Nicolson’s criticism of the Ameri- 
can President is severe. He declares 
that Wilson’s presence at the conference 
was one of “the major disasters of his- 
tory”. The author describes his book as 
“a study in fog”. He points to an obvi- 
ous actual failure, not of open diplomacy, 
but, of democratic (or emotional) diplo- 
macy. Readers who believe that more 


4 


Current Reading 


idealism should ennoble our foreign 
policy may revise their notions prag- 
matically after a perusal of Mr. Nicol- 
son’s depressing but deeply interesting 
reminiscences. 


Fifty Years a Journalist 


Watching the World Go By, by 
Willis J. Abbot, Little, Brown & 
Co., 358 pp. $3. 


M® AssoT has entered upon his fiftieth 
year of association with daily news- 
papers, as reporter, editorial writer, and 
editor. His volume of recollections is 
richer because of the fact that those 
years were not spent within narrow geo- 
graphical limits. The story is complete, 
from early days as a cub reporter in New 
Orleans to his last twelve years spent 
in Boston—with intervening service on 
New York and Chicago newspapers. His 
most interesting chapters are those which 
deal with his employment by William 
Randolph Hearst on the New York Jour- 
nal (later the American). Those were 
the days of the war with Spain and of 
the Bryan campaigns. Mr. Abbot was 
at the height of his career in a period of 
personal journalism now past and gone. 
His reminiscences are concerned mostly 
with political conventions which he at- 
tended, and with campaigns in which 
he played a significant part; for he 
wielded the most effective Democratic 
pen of a generation ago. In 1921 Mr. 
Abbot became editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor. 


Personal Efficiency 


More Power to You! by Walter 
B. Pitkin. Simon & Schuster, 298 
pp. $1.75. 


HE AUTHOR of “Life Begins at Forty”, 
best seller last year, gives us now a 
volume crammed with suggestions for 
making the most out of one’s energies, 
“the art of .getting the most for the 
least”. Some chapters read like a treatise 
on health, or a guide to personal effi- 
ciency. But the author is merely helping 
his readers to experiment for themselves 
in matters of diet, exercise, sleep, and, 
above all, work. We are told how to 
rest, to relax, to deal with bores and 
other disturbers, to plan the day’s work, 
to outwit fatigue, to increase - one’s 
energy. Mr. Pitkin would not have us 
all do twice as much work; some of us 
would do merely the same amount of 
work with half as much consumption of 
energy. His suggestions are especially 
valuable to those who have already be- 
gun to slow down. The author draws 
freely and frankly upon the findings of 
authorities in special fields. 


sce FROM THE WORLD OF BOOKS «.. 


Reform Begins at Home 


American County Government, 
by Arthur W. Bromage. Holston 
House (Sears). 306 pp. $3. 


ete proceed at a glacial pace un- 
less stampeded by the whip-lash of 
inspired leadership. A _ people long- 
suffering from a depression is in a mood 
for government reform, budget slashing, 
and tax reduction; but the thought rare- 
ly occurs that reform, like charity, might 
better start at home than wait for Wash- 
ington, D. C., to initiate something. 
Consider the antiquated structure of 
rural government, the overlapping func- 
tions and expenditures of city and 
county officialdom. These things have 
remained practically unchanged since 
the tallow candle days that saw the 
adoption of the Constitution. There are 
in the United States about 200,000 local 
government units costing us the incom- 
prehensible sum of seven billion dollars 
annually. In 1932 every man contributed 
61 days of his year to government up- 
keep. Today we are engaged in a 
spending spree that has no precedent. 
Does impoverishment, national and local, 
lie ahead? Professor Bromage, of the 
University of Michigan, points to local 
government as a field fallow and weed- 
grown for the want of leaders willing to 
try their mettle against ignorance and 
entrenched politicians. The dragons of 
local communities never seem as fero- 
cious as those of distant lands, nor the 
slaying of them half as romantic. Yet 
the dragons exist and potential leaders 
have their strategy outlined for them in 
Professor Bromage’s ably mapped plan 


for modernizing local government. 


Young man, go to it! 


World Threat 


The Menace of Fascism, by John 
Strachey. Covici, Friede. 272 
pp. $2.25. 


ge WORLD PREJUDICE against the ex- 
cesses of Hitlerism feeds with amazed 
curiosity on all books purporting to 
“explain”. John Strachey draws up a 
formidable indictment against Fascism, 
showing it to be a dangerous offshoot of 
European capitalism. In it he sees a 
movement to preserve private ownership 
of the means of production at all costs, 
even through a program of violence, and 
to use an impoverished and disgruntled 
middle class as its weapon to crush all 
opposition, privileged classes, trade 
unions, and codperatives. The Fascist 
Utopia apparently offers a muzzled serf- 
dom to workers comparable only to that 
of the Dark Ages. Its nationalism oF 
“super-violent imperialism”, its patriotic 
spell-binding on “the necessity and ex- 
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cellence of war”, is spreading to other 
countries. The trend seems poignantly 
toward international chaos and possibly 
several centuries of backsliding for the 
human race. 

With his destructive critique, Mr. 
Strachey should offer something pallia- 
tive, and being a socialist he marshals his 
arguments to give his favorite horse the 
inside track. Being also an Englishman, 
his searching of British politics for signs 
of the Fascist menace is keener and more 
dependable than his references to the 
American situation. To the reader al- 
ready upset over the world’s health, Mr. 
Strachey brings fresh qualms. But per- 
haps it is better to know the worst than 
to jitter in uninformed suspense. 


e © Datry READING of the Bible is not 
observed by this generation but its re- 
turn to style is not improbable. Prohibi- 
tion is practically repealed and Mae West 
has revived the modes of the Gay 
Nineties. To interest the hurrying mod- 
ern reader we now have “The Short 
Bible”, a translation Americanized by 
Edgar J. Goodspeed and J. M. Powis 
(University of Chicago Press. 545 pp. $2). 
The work is proposed as an introduction 
to, rather than as a substitute for, the 
full-length Bible. To win the laggard 
mind, the “begat” sections and like pas- 
sages having slight interest today, are 
eliminated. One’s first surprise is the 
rearrangement of the books chronologi- 
cally in the probable order of production. 
Twenty-four books from the Old Testa- 
ment are included, seventeen from the 
New Testament, and one from _ the 


Apocrypha. 


@ @ Wuat are the scientific labora- 
tories doing to us? How are recent cere- 
brations of modern thinkers affecting us? 
The answers, by C. E. M. Joad, himself a 
brilliant contemporary philosopher, fill 
a book. It is an illuminating account 
for laymen titled “Guide to Modern 
Thought”, which should post readers sec- 
ond to none in their table chatter. The 
new psychology, the new physics, the 
new astronomy, the new biology, etc., 
have quite unmistakably pushed yester- 
day’s habits, theories, and notions into 
lonely disuse, almost without our realiz- 
ing the changes. Mr. Joad covers a wide 
field with masterly clarity. The book 
fills a definite need of the average edu- 


cated man. (Stokes. 268 pp. $1.75.) 


@ @ A LITTLE MEDICAL knowledge may 
be particularly dangerous to persons 
tending to become hypochondriacs. A 
little medical theory as to why we are 
moral or immoral, tall or short, ugly or 
beautiful, innocuous or violent, frigid or 
over-sexed, may add the featherweight 
needed to unseat already unbalanced 
mental scales. But offsetting this possi- 
bility is another, that books explaining 
such matters as the relation of the en- 
docrine glands to human conduct may 
help parents and teachers to sympathetic 
understanding of the warped personal- 
ities of children; or friends to aid rather 
than ostracize victims of the little under- 
stood glandular ailments. It is with an 
intense though somewhat morbid interest 
that the layman reads the case records 
and examines the accompanying photo- 
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SANE SEX Lire 
Dr. H. W. Long’s Masterpiece 


Wins Court Approval 


Recently, Judge August Dreyer ruled that a book which tells the 


truth about sex, by a physician, is not obscene. 


In rendering his 


decision, Judge Dreyer called attention to the fact that ‘Sane Sex 
Life” is highly endorsed by a former Commissioner of Health of 
New York City, by a Director of Public Welfare, ministers of every 
faith, prominent doctors, and by well-known educators. 


“You Can’t Suppress the 
Truth!” Says the Judge 


SANES 3 LIFE 


seers 











200,000 Persons Have 
Read This Valuable 
Book. See What 


Some Say :- 


Today I received a kindly 
letter from Doctor........ 
former Commissioner of 
Health, highly recommending 
Dr. Long’s book. It is very 
gratifying that such a valu- 
able book is now within the 
reach of all 


a 
Rev. F. G. C... 


‘Sane Sex Life’’ is the most 
valued book I own. Of all the 
books I've read, this is the first 
of its kind that deals with the 
facts so plainly. Nowhere else 
have I found so much real 
information. 


Maryland 


“Sane Sex Life’’ should cer- 
tainly be in the hands of every 
young married couple to guide 

them along a path of which 
they have no knowledge. Iam 
very glad to add my testimony 
‘and am only sorry that I did 
not have such information 
when I was married 
R. S. T. (Professor) 

New York 





Partial Contents 
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‘Correct Mental Attitude 


Sex anes and Their 
Functions 
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In _ his decision Judge, August 
be er said, in part: “I have 
through this book (‘Sane 
Sex Life’) not once but twice. ... 
The first question that struck my 
mind was: Are the statements 
therein contained true? If they 
are true, how can ati stop publish- 
ing the truth? . The truth is 
justification. . . . I have made up 
my mind that we must not lose 
sight of the fact that books like . 
‘Sane Sex Life’ are written for 
persons of normal mind.’ 

Until recently only physicians 
could get copies of ‘“‘Sane Sex Life’’ 
and the price to them was $5.00. 
Husbands and wives who learned 
of the book through physicians were 
so eager to obtain the valuable 
knowledge it contains that they 
gladly paid from $7.50 to $25.00 
for a copy. But now, in order that 
every person who needs the helpful 
knowledge of “Sane Sex Life” 
may obtain the book, the publishers 
offer a special authorized edition 
for only $2.00. It is complete and 
unezpurgated. 


CONTAINS INFORMATION 
NOT FOUND ELSEWHERE 


“Sane Sex Life’ is as different 
from other books on this subject as 
day is from night. Where other 
books leave off, this book begins. 
It is the only book available which 
explains the correct habits to be 
followed in the most essential 
factor in marriage. Marriage is far 
too important to be left to the 
mercies of the brute instincts, or to 
the hazar of mistaken methods. 


Men and women should know ALL 


the facts, ALL the truths about 
the art of Love in Marriage. 
In the Iowa State Medical 
Journal, a medical authority says: 
‘Sane Sex Life’ is one of the 
most useful books which has yet 
been published.” 


Readers Grateful for Its 
Helpful Knowledge 


From the endorsements given 
by highest authorities you can see 
at once why “Sane Sex Life” is 
regarded by intelligent people 
everywhere as a valuable guide to 
this vital subject of the marital 
relations. More than 200,000 per- - 
sons have already read ‘‘Sane Sex 
Life.’"”, No other book on this 
intimate question has ever been 
read by so many people, or praised 
by them with such enthusiasm. 
Read on this page what some of the 
200,000 readers of “Sane Sex 
Life’”’ say about it. 

You owe it to yourself. to.read 
the courageous message made def- 
initely plain and clear in ‘Sane 
Sex Life.” You will tind it one 
of the most sensible and most 
valuable books you have ever read. 
You will discover in its pages such 
detailed instructions that, after 
reading it, it, vow will po WHAT 
to do and to do it. 

Accept this opportunity to gain 
the knowledge about the Art of 
Married Love. Get this authorized 
edition. which is complete and 
unexpurgated. It may never be 
possible to repeat this offer again. 
Write today while you may obtain 
“Sane Sex Life’ at the special 
price of only $2.00 plus 15¢ for 
delivery charges. 


EUGENICS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


317 E. 34th St., Dept. S-131 New York, N. Y. 
Copr; Eugenics Pub, Co, Inc., 1933 
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| EUGENICS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
l 317 E. 34th St., Dept. S-131 jNew York, N. Y. 


I Enclosed herewith is my remittance for $2.15, for which please send me prepaia 
& plain wrapper, & copy of the AUTHORIZED, UNEXPURGATED edition 
“Sane Sex Life’’ by Dr. H. W. Long. 


NQ@MG. ...ccccccccccccccesccccccs 
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Special ae arts ‘Gift Edition” As 00 extra. 
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Oo Check here if book is to be sent 
remittance for $4.1 
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O. D. within the United States. 


If wanted check box and send 











Now Yours for Less Than 


2 


PRICE! 


Mrabian 
Nighis 


The Famous Unabridged 
Mardrus- Mathers Edition 


of which the English Review of 
Reviews said: ‘‘Incomparably the 
best translation we have ever had.” 
Heretofore available only in an ex- 
pensive de iuxe edition, but now 
offered in a POPULAR-PRICED 
Edition printed from the same 
plates and absolutely identical in 
format and appearance. Contains every SS. page, 
including the wonderful illustrations. Yow you, too, 
can enjoy this aid revelation of Oriental life and love, 
at a saving of 55 


Mail This C saad for) FREE 





Jllustrated_ Brochure. 


DINGWELL-ROCK, LTp., 4 West 45th St., New York. 
Please send me without cost or obligation, “What 
the Arabian Nights Really Is’’ and full information 
about the new Mardrus-Mathers edition at less than 
half the former price. (Sent to adults only.) 

(R. of R. 11-33) { 
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National 
best seller 
for 18 con- 
secutive months!” 

Publishers’ Weekly 


Order Today $2.50 


WILLETT, CLARK & COMPANY 
New York Chicago 














Wherever you go, men and women of 
all ages are reading and talking about 


LIFE Beguns At 
ci: FORTY 


B. Pitkin B. Pitkin 
12th Printing $1.50 at bookstores or 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE, McGraw Hill Bldg., N. Y. 


As neme—t spare time—20 minutes a day. 
ease your salary. Gain self-confidence, 

lic through abl oma A to sway others by effective 
Write today for free booklet, 


How t ‘oH bgt Wonders With Woras. 
American Institute 
3601 en Av., Dept.] 48 Chicaze 


USE NEW YORK ADDRESS 


For penne or business purposes a New York address is an asset 


Prompt, ie i service $2.00 MONTHLY 


to y 
Mail. ewe arded daily. 
NEW YORK MAIL SERVICE, 15 Park Row, New York 
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1541 N. Western Ave.. Hollywood "Cal 
$5 Course Only $ 
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How to get the 
VOCABULARY 
you want WITHOUT 
using a DICTIONARY 


learn 

















Mailed post- 
Inc., 147 
Ohio. 





tablished s: 


Dept. 1048 3601 Mich. mea 


Sell Sell our SNAPSHOTS 


Magazines, Newspapers and Advertisers clamoring for new pictures! 
They'll duy chews trom YOU if you learn how to take salable pictures. 
Make your camera pay you good or time or full time. Read 
a, others do it. Send for FREE BOO Sashing in on Your Cam- 

Earn right while you learn. We Sonah you by mail how to take 
the kind of newsy, human-interest as Ta that publications want— 
and how and where to sell them —_ Ip of our unlimited Marketing 


, chad Mail card or letter. 
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“Universal Le potegrquhers. 
10 West 33 3 °St:, * New York City 








graphs in “What We Are and Why”, by 
Laurence H. Mayers and Arthur D. Wel- 
don (Sears. 340 pp. $3). Dr. Mayers is 
an authority on the influence of gland 
derangements on behavior. One learns to 
say with him, not “I am what my glands 
make me”, but simply, “I am my glands.” 


@ e@ A Great love interest existed in 
the life story of the Virgin Queen. 
England for a husband is the idea. Eliza- 
beth transformed him from an insignifi- 
cant island into a far-flung empire. It 
is an intriguing presentation of Elizabeth, 
this réle of state helpmeet, given us by 
Milton Waldman in “England’s Eliza- 
beth”, (Houghton Mifflin. 276 pp. $3.50) 
It makes for stirring biography: this 
shrill-cursing, red-headed virgin, slan- 
dering, stealing, fighting tooth and nail 
down the corridors of history for her be- 
loved England. No genius of a Pitt, of a 
Richelieu, or of a Bismarck, aided her 
statesmanship. Often on her decision 
hung England’s fate. Accused of irreso- 
lution, time has seen her vacillation 
honored with the name of “watchful 
waiting”, a policy that avoided conflicts 
and conserved money and men. One 
other’s story is inseparable from Eliza- 
beth’s, that of Mary, Queen of Scots. Mr. 
Waldman’s comparison of the characters 
of these two queens is perhaps the most 
masterly stroke in his book. 


@ @ WHEN PIOUS SCIENTISTS attempt to 
bolster their religious beliefs or theolo- 
gians try reconciliation of their ardor 
with the latest scientific hypotheses, the 
result is a pseudo-something more con- 
ducive to dipsomania than to the good 
life. A very readable study of such ef- 
forts to unite science and religion, with 
particular focus on Henry More’s 17th 
Century attempt, is given us by Paul 
Russell Anderson in “Science in Defense 
of Liberal Religion”. (Putnam’s, $3.) 


@ @ PurRCcHASING, long regarded as a 
matter of bargaining, has grown up. It 
is now the science of buying. The mod- 
ern purchasing agent knows how to as- 
certain and verify the materials needed 
by his firm, watches price movements, 
and knows when and where to order 
and what he should pay. This scientific 
attitude is the keynote of “Industrial 
Purchasing”, by Howard T. Lewis, Pro- 
fessor of Marketing at Harvard’s Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration. 
The book is an official publication of the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. (Prentice-Hall, 536 pp. $5.) 


@ ¢ “THE Royat Roap To LEARNING” by 
Gertrude Charney is of particular in- 
terest to groups or clubs bent on self- 
improvement. In her first few chapters 
Miss Charney considers the short-com- 
ings of our surroundings: educationally, 
economically, recreationally, and socially. 
She suggests a plan for keeping interest 
in life by developing the mind, body, 
and voice. The intelligent use of a select 
list of current magazines, rich in educa- 
tional material for leisure hours, is the 
basis of the plan. Articles read are to 
be discussed orally by the group, and 
the magazines exchanged. Actual exer- | 
cises for voice cultivation are included. | 
(6972 Greenview Ave., Chicago, IIl., $2.) 
(Continued on page 82) 














STUDY AT HOME 


We guide you step by step—furnish all text 
material, including fourteen-volume Law Li- 
brary. Training prepared by leading law profes- 
sors and given by members of the bar. Degree 
of LL.B. conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 
our valuable 64-page “Law Guide” and “Evi- 
dencé” books free. Send for them NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1167-L Chicago 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


A Co-Educational Institution, it has given nearly 
ninety years of service to American youth. General 
and technical courses with outstanding faculty. Full 
information and particulars will be gladly furnished 
by the Registrar—Address Box R. 


Lewisburg - - - - = = «= 








Pennsylvania 


College Training 
AV eleltN( Me Every well-paid job de- 


mands college-grade train- 
ing. If you can’t go to resident college, we can give 
you by home study college-grade vocational training 
in the important branches of business and industry. 
Write TODAY for full information, stating kind of 
work preferred. No obligation. 

American School. Dept. C-839, Drexel at 58 St., Chicago 
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BLACKSTONE IW INSTITUTE, #°° 
Home Study Courses \\'y, 22¢ complete vour 


additional credits, by home study in a standard college or 
university? High School, Normal, Business, Engineering, 
Civil Service and University Courses now available. Address 


THE EXTENSION BUREAU, Rogers, Ohio 


FRE BARGAIN CATALOG 
+*BOOKS 
5,000 books of all pub- 


Fg listed in our Roth 
nual Bargain Catalc of 320 pages. Old-time favorites 
—latest ‘‘big sellers.’ ference. Fiction. Juvenile, His- 
po fe Scientific, ete. Serving schools, colleges, libraries 
thousands of individua nd 
today for our new 1934 catalog, “* Bargains in Books." 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 101 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 


THE STRAP RETURNS 
New Notes on Flagellation. Mlustrated. 


Lrg American collection of thrilling and amazing Confessions. Per 
Lage peters Letters, Observations, detailing the unexpected re- 
actions of both sexes to Whippings under various conditions the world 
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. 98 chicane [. 2 MAN? 




















came the Contents, 35 Letters; Whippings in a Girls’ Reformatory; A 
Governess Talks on the Art of Spanking; A Woman's Revenge on the Giri 
Who Stole Her Husband; Authentic Episodes; se oe Complete 
Story of “How a Guilty Valet was Rewarded,’ 

Attractively bound and printed; Life-Like Full ‘Pape Pictures strikingly 
illustrating the lively Sie 208 pages. An extraordinary the ex- 
traordinary price of $2.00. Order today. Shipped by expre: 23, sealed. 
FREE i!lustrated, descriptive literature on request. Address: 


The Gargoyle Press, Dest. YC, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 











™C Short om vainicd 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
see deed of the ShorcStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Mo 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS and WORLD'S WORK 
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: . H. G. Wells 
md HE W, Somerest 
5 ° P augham 
ries 
= Gossiped with | eien ciasoow 
5. . ° 
“5 . Kings — Sinned | +-s. striving 
x with Servants — Robert Hichens 
— Wm. McFee 
) Founded the Clemence Dane 
= World’s V. Sackville- 
i te. West 
yor! 
7 Greatest Philip Gibbs 
h. ; Pr ; fl - Navy! Beverley Nichols 
ingly SAMUEL PEPYS (‘‘Peeps,”” he pronounced it) 
aled. was more than the author of the greatest diary 
Few realize the glamorous, swashbuckling 
real importance of this engaging little man. 
In this great book “‘PEPYS, His Life 
and Character,” John Drinkwater, famous 
author, reveals Pepys’ private life as well 








as the great public events of his times. 
ous Pepys could not keep eyes or arms, away 
from the women. Maid after maid, readier 
for play than for household work, was banished 
by Mis. Pepys. After one bay ge ‘“‘dal- 
liance’ was discovered, Pepys had to agree 
never to go out except with Mrs. Pepys or his 
own man servant. Even this could not stay 
his roving emotions! 

Steadily, from a $250-a-year clerical Ad- 
miralty job, Pepys advanced in Naval Affairs 
—du ‘ing the Great Plague, when the stricken 
maliciously blew their breaths in the faces of 
the healthy—during the Great Fire which left ° 
1',000 buildings in ashes! Twiee he was im- 
prisoned, once in the deadly Tower, charged 
with planning to kill the King. But after his 
70 years, England called him founder of her 
naval supremacy! 


Here, in one person and book is Old London remit for it. 
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See for yourself why over 44,000 
Dollar Book Club. TRY a Free Memberet 


you the book described here—*‘PEPYS, His Life and Charac- 

ter” by John Drinkwater—as an example of the books the 

Club puts into your hands for only $1 each! The trial will 

cost you nothing, place y 
Just send the cou 

age prepaid. Examine and read it. If you like it—keep it 

and pay only the special Club pcice of $1, plus the small post- 

age charge of ten cents. Each month, then, you will have the a 

privilege of examining = monthly selection before yo 

it f t if “PEPY' 


44763 BOOKLOVERS RUSH TOACCEPT 
FREE MEMBERSHIP 


= -in the New Dousiepay One Do tar Book Cus! 





HEN THOUSANDS of book-lovers EACH WEEK 
rush to join you can imagine that this new book- 
bargain idea is something really revolutionary! 


- The plan has been available only a short time—YET 


44,763 PEOPLE HAVE ALREADY ACCEPTED THIS 
AMAZING FREE MEMBERSHIP OFFER! And they are 
still pouring in! Each day’s mail brings hundreds more— 
from every part of the United States. 


Why is this new money-saving plan going like wild- 
fire? HOW MUCH money can it save YOU? There are 
seven interesting answers to these questions. Here they 
are: 


‘The7 ReasonsWhy This MoneySaving 


Plan is Sweeping the Country 


And in addition there are three other 
big advantages! First—It costs you 
nothing to join; no membership fee 
Second—No dues of any kind: no obliga- 
tion to buy a book each month or any 
particular number of books. Third— 
You can discontinue any time you wish 
without ‘‘forfeits’’ or further commit- 
ment. You are the sole judge! 

This 7-point plan offers you a real 
saving on outstanding books—IF and 
WHEN you yourself (after free ex- 
amination) decide to keep them! No 
wonder over 44,000 book-lovers have 
already rushed to accept Free Mem- 
bership! 


How Much Longer Can We 
Offer Free Membership? 


When the Club was first started the 
costs of printing. paper, binding, and 
production were far lower, as you know 
prices are going up daily. However— 
since this is definitely a ONE DOLLAR 
club—the price per book cannot and will! 
not be raised! Therefore. rising costs 
may compel us to adopt the only other 
course open—limitation of Free Mem- 
berships! 

To get your membership free, we 
suggest you accept this special trial-offer 
at once: 


First of all—you save $1.00 to 
$2.50 or more on a good book, 
whenever you want one! Carefully 
chosen for interest, permanent 
value, and literary excellence, the 
monthly offerings include $2.00 to 
$3.50 fiction, biography, travel, ad- 
venture, history. Not ‘chea 
reprints,” but ORIGINAL EDI- 
TIONS or editions identical with 
them. And each one you take 
costs only ONE DOLLAR! 


Secondly, you can take as FEW 
books as you want. You need not 
take ANY book unless, after free 
examination, it actually appeals to 
you. There is no “monthly obliga- 
tion”; no “yearly minimum.” If 
you take nothing, you pay nothing! 

Thirdly, you get best sellers or out- 
standing books well worth reading an 
owning—full-size, well-printed, attrac- 
tively-bound books by such _ famous 
authors as H. G. Wells, W. Somerset 
Maugham, John Drinkwater, Ellen 
Glasgow, William McFee, Clemence 
Dane, etc. 

Fourthly, you can examine any book NR 


free, BEFORE you decide whether you ee 


want to keep it, or you can substitute a us 

book for any other among the 200 to %.Zn. ¢ DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR 
300 reported upon during the year in the a BOOK CLUB 

Club Bulletin, free to members. Dept. 73-11, Garden City, N. Y. 
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PFs, Let _us send to keep it I will send you the Club price of 

$1—plus the small postage charge of ten cents. 

If I do not like it, I will return it to you, in which 

case I am to have the privilege of choosing an 

alternative book, if I 
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BOOTH TARKINGTON 


* 
A Star Pere 


* 


will be the 


Guest 


Editor 


of the 
NOVEMBER 


Golden Book 


HE NOTED NOVELIST picks 

his Six Favorite Short Stories 
from the World’s Literature. All 
six appear complete in this Novem- 
ber issue, in addition to the GoLDEN 
Boox’s regular features. It is a 
literary treat you will not want to 
miss. GoipEN Boox may be pur- 
chased at all the better newsstands 
but you can make sure of your copy 
by mailing the coupon at the bottom 
of this page. 


OLDEN BOOK offers the busy 

reader a golden treasury of the 
best entertainment of all time. It 
4 the resources 
of a world library 
and presents only the 
things worth while 
today. There is more 
truly entertaining read- 
ing to be found in 
the time-tested, en- 
during literature of the world, 
past and present, than in con- 
temporary writings alone—if you 
only had the time to search it out. 
Now, that is exactly what the 
GotpeN Boox does for you. In its 
pages you meet only old and new 


eZ 





HUGH WALPOLE 


will be 


Guest Editor 


for December 


friends who will give you lasting 
pleasure; that splendid company of 
entertainers you have always in- 
tended to read. 


OLDEN BOOK is edited for 
growing minds, whether six- 
teen or sixty. See how brilliant 
editing restores the lustre, the vigor- 
ous life of old masters. Here is 
mankind's splendid heritage, stripped 
of the deadly dullness of musty 
tomes and scholastic associations. 
‘‘When I buy the Gotpen Boox,”’ 
says a New York lawyer and con- 
noisseur of good reading, “‘I feel 
that I am going to 
a reception where I 
am sure of meeting 
only amusing and cele- 
brated people.’’ In 
every issue are thrill- 
ing short stories, a 
novelette, biography, 
a pay. poetry, essays; the triumphs 
of men’s thinking; countless wise and 
witty flashes from great minds of 
past and present, pungent conceits 
throughout to catch your mind un- 
awares. If you are not a regular 
reader of GotpEN Boox the coupon 
below makes an exceptional get- 
acquainted offer. Try it. You will 
congratulate yourself. 


Special Get-Acquainted Offer—Tear Off and Mail Today 


THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE, 
233 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. _ | 
I am enclosing $1 for the next six issues of the GotpEN | 

Boox, beginning with Mr. Tarkington’s November number. | 
(The regular price of Gorpen Boox is $3 a year.) 
! 

| 


© ¢ RECcENTLY it has become the style 
for political leaders to write books de- 
tailing the events which shaped their 
destinies. “My Battle”, a translated and 
abridged edition of “Mein Kampf”, is 
the autobiography of Adolf Hitler, 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3.) In it the leader 
, of the recent German revolution reveals 
| his economic and political philosophy as 
| well as the program which the Nazis 
are working out. The original volume 
was written during Hitler’s prison de- 
tention after the unsuccessful putsch of 
1923. A second part was added in 1927 
and the whole reprinted last spring. 





@ e¢ History, despite man’s civilized 
advances, repeats itself with barbaric 
abandon. Oppression and terrorism have 
had their innings in China many times 
but the picture of recent years, through 
the eyes of Agnes Smedley, is not one of 
depressing suffering alone but also one of 
inspired heroism. Miss Smedley’s new 
book, “Chinese Destinies: Sketches of 
Everyday China” (Vanguard Press, 315 
pp. $3) shows a decaying feudal system 
staking the lives of millions in its dying 
struggle; and a Chinese Soviet Republic, 
comparatively new-born, fighting to 
maintain a stable government under in- 
superable difficulties. It makes for 
drama on a spectacular scale. 


@ @ SvuccEss was synonymous with the 
name of Richard Harding Davis. The 
legend of the man lives on, greater than 
his stories which won for him an “open 
sesame” and an acclaim now accorded 
only the Prince of Wales. No war, it was 
said, was a success without the presence 
of this beau ideal of war correspondents. 
Gibson made the Davis profile the male 
complement of the Gibson girl. His life, 
his dress, his stories, were romantic, 
even spectacular. He drew the charac- 
ters of his heroes from his own splendid 
ideals and conduct. It is his own thrill- 
ing story that Fairfax Downey has set 
down in “Richard Harding Davis and His 
Day” (Scribner’s, $3). Davis stands for 
the era before the Great War. He died 
in April, 1916, at the age of 52. 


@ ¢ Reapers with a penchant for the 
psychological in their reading diet should 
turn to R. H. Wilenski’s “John Ruskin”, 
(Stokes, $4.50). It is an astonishing 
study of a great weak genius; a scrupu- 
lously documented case record for a 
psychiatrist. But also it is a remark- 
ably, though somewhat morbidly, moving 
biography for lay readers. 


@ e TrcHNocRACY does not give up so 
easily as its demise in the headlines 
might indicate. The problems brought 
on by the Machine Age still clamor for 
solution. Creating a new economic order 
has been undertaken by the Roosevelt 
Administration, yet all the world’s states- 
men lack understanding of the situation, 
asserts Walter N. Polakov, industrial en- 
gineer, in “The Power Age”, (Covici, 
Friede, $2). Machine Age economics 
have been scrapped not extended, he 
points out, and our disease is not techno- 
logical unemployment but rather lack of 
employment of technology. The author 
by fact and figure ably demonstrates 
the need of the times for “engineering 





statesmanship”. 
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No. 5 pasati'« he Saat 
By ALBERT SHAW 

we THE SIMPLE FACT—now apparent improvement over the former methods of governmental 

- oF to all intelligent people—that the dealing with business. As we have often remarked, 

Seizes An high-powered publicity mecha- ours has been the only government in the world that 

Opportunity nism of the NRA had for some has been hostile and ill-behaved towards the business 


time been throwing the Recovery 
program out of balance, need not be stated in terms of 
severe criticism. Other parts of the program are as im- 
portant as the NRA; but none of them understood the 
propaganda technique that Hugh S. Johnson and Charles 
Michelson were employing with so much energy. Fora 
number of weeks the whole country, like sweet Alice, 
“wept with delight” over the smiles and promises of 
NRA, while it “trembled with fear” at General John- 
son’s “frown”. At length the chorus reached a crescendo 
that might have driven a hundred and thirty million 
people “plumb crazy” under emotional stress if it had 
not in due time been brought under restraint. 

Yet it was an amazing piece of work that was actually 
accomplished. With some changes of method, the NRA 
will continue to be useful. General Johnson and Mr. 
Michelson have been indispensable, but they might 
perhaps be transferred to the task of “putting across” 
some of the other parts of President Roosevelt’s pro- 
gram. General Johnson is no self-seeker, and no blus- 
terer; but when he has a job to do he is a perfect 
dynamo of irrepressible energy. At just about the 
moment when some other people are venturing to criti- 
cize him in tones above a whisper, we prefer to praise 
him for heroic and successful effort to aid the President 
and serve the country. 

Repeatedly in these pages we have urged the need of 
modifying the anti-trust laws, in order that business 
might be regulated usefully, rather than destructively 
as heretofore to benefit racketeering lawyers disguised as 
traffic cops. The public has been somewhat confused 
by the endless use of such phrases as “codes of fair 
competition”, “the right of collective bargaining”, and 
so on. There is nothing in the Recovery law about 
“codes”, but the Act gives the President great power ; 
and those agreements that are called “codes” in the 
vocabulary of the New Deal are a useful means of pro- 
moting codperation. They prevent monopoly on the one 
hand, and cutthroat competition on the other. They bring 
order into the relations of producer and consumer, and 
also into the field of employment. The Government’s 
position, as regards major industries, seems to us a vast 
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enterprises lying at the base of our prosperity. All other 
governments learned a good while ago to encourage and 
help the economic efforts of the people. 

In hundreds of business establishments, where rela- 
tions between employers and wage earners are of the 
most excellent kind, the organizing propaganda has not 
come from within, but has been forced from without. 
It is a curious and somewhat ironical turn of affairs 
that compels such employers not merely to recognize 
the unionization that is forced upon them by strangers, 
but also to pay all the propaganda bills at the behest 
of those strangers, by taking money out of the pay en- 
velopes of their own employees. Collective bargaining 
is one thing, but the “check-off” system is something 
quite different ; and in our opinion it is un-American if 
not disgraceful. A trade union that has not enough in- 
fluence over its own members to collect the dues that 
pay the numerous salaries of labor officers and or- 
ganizers, and that furnish the sinews of war for the 
political up-building of unionized labor, is more like a 
racket than like a movement for social betterment. 


és . WE HOLD NO BrieEF for bad em- 
No Time ployers; but unfairness in most 
to Seek instances on the part_of business 
Special Privilege" management can nowadays be ex- 
posed and corrected without re- 
sort to the exactions of the “closed shop”. This, how- 
ever, is not a last-ditch principle. The closed shop is 
justifiable, on the basis of experience, in some industries 
under certain conditions. Collective bargaining, as a 
genuine and honest practice, has been accepted, and is 
not in question. But in various trades, notably the 
building trades in large cities, the bargaining labor 
leaders and the grafting politicians have too often vic- 
timized the workers on the one side, and the contractors 
and owners on the other side. The remedy does not lie 
in disbanding the unions, but rather in exercising vigi- 
lance against bribery and corruption. 
The labor movement would be in healthier condition 
if it should learn to allow lawmakers and executive offi- 
cers of government to do their duty, as they see it, 













without the constant, overshadowing surveillance of the 
omnipresent labor lobby. Most of the labor leaders are 
fine men and good citizens, and we have no complaint 
against them. They have as good right to watch the 
Congressmen and politicians as have the representatives 
of the so-called “interests”. But the NRA, supported 
by public opinion, is doing its best to improve labor 
conditions and to bring back millions of people into the 
security of full employment at living wages. Or- 
, ganized labor is exceedingly well represented within the 
official groups of the NRA. 
Mr. Edward N. Hurley, who is a member of the 





STEEL WORKERS in an Ohio plant signing up for membership in 


one of the numerous new unions. 


President’s Industrial Advisory Board, and also a mem- 
ber of the National Labor Board, takes the trouble, 
as his urgent duties in both places drive him back 
and forth between Washington and Chicago, to give 
our readers a sketch in true perspective of the nature 
of our business improvement and our progress toward 
recovery under the NRA. Mr. Hurley keeps his eye 
upon the main situation. He sees the leaders of all 
our principal industries coming together in groups, 
as permitted by the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
and as encouraged by the elaborate administrative or- 
ganization of which General Johnson is the head. 

Mr. Hurley does not hesitate to warn organized labor 
against putting on too much pressure at the present 
time. When they make speeches at Washington, the 
orators of the labor movement use lofty arguments to 
support their cause. They would do well to control the 
scores of thousands of union men who are stimulated 
by local salaried leaders to engage in strikes, and to use 
illegal methods of intirnidation. Employers also have 
rights, as well as duties. 

Undoubtedly President Roosevelt has been trying to 
hold an even balance between the forces of Capital and 
Labor. If he were unfair to Labor he would not be a 
good politician, because the workers have the votes. 
But if he favored Labor unduly, employment would 
cease; because industries cannot forever pay wages 
that they do not earn while the owners of the invested 
capital get no returns whatever. : 

During the October convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor (this being the fifty-third annual con- 
vention), a memorial monument to Samuel Gompers, 
who died in 1924, after many years as president of the 
Federation, was dedicated by President Roosevelt. The 
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President made an excellent speech. He found “nearly 
all of the total of employers and employees alike going 
along whole-heartedly in the war against. depression”, 
He spoke generously of President Green and his associ- 
ates, as “men who are working with the administration 
toward the attainment of our national purposes”. He 
summed up his tactful remarks as follows: “The over- 
whelming majority of the workers understand, as do the 
overwhelming majority of the employers of the country, 
that this is no time to seek special privilege, undue 
advantage, or personal gain because of the fact of 
the crisis.” 

It has been stated as an accepted fact that when Mr. 
Gompers went to Washington at the beginning of the 
War the federated labor unions of the United States had 
in round figures two million members, which, under Mr. 
Gompers’ masterful leadership, had been increased two 
or three fold soon after the conclusion of the conflict. 
Mr. Green, as the great convention gathered, reported 
to the executive committee on October 1 that the total 
membership was then about four million, and that it had 
been increased by 1,300,000 since the enactment of the 
National Recovery Act. This would indicate that the 
membership was not much more than two and a half 
millions only a few months ago. The character and 
career of Mr. Green (reélected last month for his tenth 
year as Federation head) and the present position of or- 
ganized labor, are set forth in a frank, close-up delinea- 
tion by Mr. Clapper on page 21. 

Mr. Green has seemed to assume that in logic, though 

not in precise terms, the American Federation is in 
fact a part of the government under the law that men- 
tions “collective bargaining”. He deemed his announce- 
ment of the recent growth of the unions to be necessary, 
because the report for the fiscal year ended August 31 
had shown a technical falling-off of more than four 
hundred thousand. He pronounced the new slogan of 
the Federation to be: “Organize the unorganized in the 
mass production industries”, with a membership of ten 
million as the immediate objective, and after that, 
twenty-five million. This would bring “the majority of 
Americans genuinely and actually within the trade- 
union family”. 
IN SLIPPING THE TWO momentous 
words “collective bargaining” into 
the Recovery Act, Congress had 
no thought of promoting a quick 
transition from our present form 
of government to a Fascism, under trade-union control, 
with all our industrial and transportation enterprises 
completely dominated by the executive council of the 
American Federation. Somebody besides the moderate 
Mr. Green would be Dictator, in those circumstances. 
Mr. John L. Lewis would hardly shrink from that re- 
sponsibility. The country as a whole, however, would 
prefer the leadership of the duly elected President of 
the United States. 

Again let us remark that unionism is entirely per- 
missible if voluntary. But the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans have thus far preferred to manage their own af- 
fairs differently. Unions may strike, but they must 
cease to intimidate. They may boycott and they may 
picket, but they must be careful how they interfere 
with other people’s rights. Unionism ought to be volun- 
tary on the part of workers, and the enforced “check- 
off” system, we may repeat, does not seem to us to be 
playing the game fairly. Its spirit is coercive. 


How Far 
Should 


Unionism Go? 
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American standards of living go hand in hand with our 
school system, and the advances of our common civiliza- 
tion. Doubtless, organized labor has done its part in 
the past to help in such movements as the elimination 
of child labor, the shortening of working hours, and the 
improvement of sanitary conditions in shops and fac- 
tories. But shortened hours have come chiefly through 
the use of improved machinery, keeping pace with the 
general progress of society. 

In the earlier stages of union labor, factories were 
burned down because improved machinery was installed. 
But these very improvements of machinery are what has 
lifted labor to its present level. Some years ago, after 
the war, wages had been forced to heights that gave the 
bricklayer a better income (nominally) than the aver- 
age teacher, doctor, or lawyer. This, in the end, is a 
good thing, because it would tend to change the methods 
of our schools, so that the bricklayer’s son might become 
an astronomer or a statesman, while the professor’s son 
would learn to use tools, build a barn, and make his liv- 
ing on a patch of ground. 

The tendency nowadays is towards that New Era in 
which men and women and families are all codperating, 
without social or class distinctions, for the general good. 
The soldier veterans are a noble brotherhood, when 
they behave nobly. But they are not to be praised 
when they harden themselves into a cohesive mass in 
order to raid the public treasury as against “ordinary 
citizens”. In every conceivable way the country strives 
to maintain all its families safely above the poverty 
line. Unionism in recent years has been useful when it 
has kept pace with social progress, but it has not been 
useful when it has encouraged a needless kind of class 
antagonism. That sort of thing does not belong ‘in 
America, but is a European importation. 


GENERAL JOHNSON, who is a man 
of action, is less successful in 
what he says than in what he does. 
The country has naturally won- 
dered how any man could be so 
occupied with affairs of the utmost importance, and at 
the same time be preparing the only set of elaborate 
speeches that any official representative of the New 
Deal has delivered. It was not General Johnson’s fault, 
however, that so much articulate talent, economic and 
journalistic, had fairly compelled him to expound and 
to exhort. His most impressive effort in the field of 
oratory was his speech before the American Federation 
of Labor, on October 10. The first half was a fine 
essay in defense of the objects and methods of the NRA. 
Walter Lippmann himself could not have written bet- 
ter stuff. It was logical, lucid, and convincing. It up- 
held the view that we have endeavored each month to 
set forth in these pages, namely, that the great work 


Gen. Johnson 
Speaks Out 
to Labor 


-of NRA was that of bringing order and efficiency into 


the major industries by setting the anti-trust laws aside, 
and harmonizing business groups under the dominating 
but impartial influence of the Government. . 

The fact that General Johnson has been so tremendous 
a factor in the accomplishment of this object entitles 
him to praise and gratitude. Some people can talk 
well, but cannot act. General Johnson’s achievements 
are a thousand times more important than his exhorta- 
tions, although what he says is usually worth while. 

The second half of his speech to labor leaders told 
them that they have no excuse for trying to exploit the 
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industrial situation. The presence of the Government 
in the new arrangements has made all the difference in 
the world. Uncle Sam and public opinion could protect 
wage-earners, whether they were unionized or not. He 
explained the reasons why there is no excuse at all 
just now for strikes, or for the militant methods that are 
still employed by about ten per cent of the body of 
unionized labor. 

It was a speech that could be heard over the radio, 
and read on Wednesday in the newspapers, with great 
satisfaction and relief. The country wishes to see fair 
play, and does not want to be bothered by brow-beating 








DYE WORKERS on strike in New Jersey become disorderly and are 
dispersed with tear gas. 


methous on the part of capital, or bullying methods on 
the part of unionism. It is highly important to know 
that the Roosevelt administration will stand by Con- 
gressmen, as against the intimidation of lobbyists of all 
persuasions. While we do not like the “check-off” sys- 
tem, it is not because it is an imposition upon the 
companies, but rather because we think it unfair to 
wage-earners who ought not to be forced into unionism 
through sheer fright. Senator Wagner of New York 
is at the head of a Mediation Board which is so fair 
and so capable that it removes all excuse for strikes 
and industrial conflicts. 

Much of the machinery of the New Deal is at work 
for long-time results, rather than for sudden and magi- 
cal transformations. The great public-works program 
goes forward, but Secretary Ickes refuses to sow the 
kind of seed that might produce a crop of scandals. He 
will have great things to show in the course of another 
year. He will put the federal government into slum 
clearances and model housing. Let us hope that he 
will codperate fearlessly, and on a comprehensive scale, 
in the planning that will bring new life to thousands of 
rural communities, and help several million people to en- 
gage in a wholly new type of codperative pioneering. 
The hovels of the cotton fields, and in some places the 
comfortless homes of mine workers, are even worse 
than any slums one could find in New York or Chicago. 

To what extent the Government’s efforts have im- 
proved the condition of agriculture is a question that 
we shall endeavor to answer, by competent authority, 
in our next number. It is hoped that financial relief 


may change the views of the farm leaders of the West 
and South as regards the resort to more direct and 
radical forms of currency inflation. 
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FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT came 
into the Presidency at a mo- 
ment when economic reaction had 
reached the extreme point of 
panic, impelled by fear that 

paralyzed all activities. We had known that he was a 
man of agreeable personality, plausible and hopeful, 
with the vigor of youth and the background of extensive 
political experience. But we did not know what strength 
of conviction and principle he might show as national 
leader when confronted by grave emergencies. 

He was about to face tests 
more severe than any to which 
his kinsman, Theodore Roosevelt, 
had been subjected, in so far as 
tests were imposed by circum- 
stances. Readers will note the 
fact that these remarks are made 
at the virtual completion of one 
full year since Mr. Roosevelt’s 
overwhelming success at the polls 
in November, 1932. Also, he is 
completing eight months in 
actual service as our chief execu- 
tive. If his career were cut short 
at this time, it could be said of 
him that no President in our 
history had ever, within a like 
period, met more adequately the 
definition of statesmanship than 
has our present leader, as he con- 
tinues to apply liberal principles 
to new conditions. 

President Roosevelt was not 
enjoying his best health during 
the last half of September. The 
inflationists were attacking the 
citadel of authority with threats 
and determination. The banks 
were not responsive to the Gov- 
ernment’s proposal to buy pre- 
ferred stock and expand com- 
mercial credit. Hugh S. Johnson was taking an en- 
forced rest, and in the temporary silence that ensued, 
his incomparable publicity bureau was flooding the 
country with optimistic reports upon the revival of 
business and the reduction of unemployment since the 
NRA assumed control of industry and commerce. 

But with General Johnson less in evidence, the modest 
though competent Harry Hopkins, Federal Relief Ad- 
ministrator, had come into view, and was warning the 
President and the country that we must expect another 
hard winter with unemployment thus far reduced per- 
haps only a little more than 10 per cent, while the 
savings and private resources of working people were 
nearly or quite exhausted after four years of slack work. 
To his credit let it be said that the President kept a 
cheerful countenance and a hopeful manner, while he 
was nursing a slight cold and seeking remedies for the 
epidemic of inflationitis that was sweeping the West 
and South, and that was infecting Capitol Hill in readi- 
ness for the arrival of Congressmen after Christmas. 

To verify the old saying about troubles coming not 
singly but in battalions, the President found himself 
obliged to deal with the puzzle of the Codes, the suc- 
cessive revolutions in Cuba, the slowness of the orches- 
tra to tune up under the baton of the Public Works 


The President 
Meets 
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HENRY BRUERE of New York City, who has 
been drafted as special adviser to the Presi- 
dent in matters of credit. 


leader, and a good many other discouraging situations 
and symptoms. Besides the inflation menace and the 
insatiate .public appetite for relief funds, there were 
the disappointed outbreaks of dairy farmers and cotton 
growers. Worst of all, there were actual or threatened 
strikes in all directions, on the part of petulant wage 
receivers who railed at the NRA for not making their 
short hours short enough, and for failing to advance 
their weekly incomes to prosperity levels. Certainly 
President Roosevelt appeared to be on the defensive 
and under siege, during the last part of September. 

Furthermore, the European 
spectators were gloating a little 
in September because the swift 
movement of our Recovery pro- 
gram in July had freshly excited 
their jealousy of Uncle Sam. 
They were rather glad to think 
that the U. S. A. was slipping 
back into the mud. Europeans 
dislike one another exceedingly, 
but they have at least a common 
bond in their greater dislike of 
the rest of the world, and espe- 
cially of the United States. This 
is true, of course, only of the 
ruling classes. 

The most widely circulated 
British newspapers, including 
Beaverbrook’s Daily Express 
and Rothermere’s Daily Mail, 
were publishing pessimistic re- 
ports from their special corres- 
pondents, and making unpleas- 
ant comments. “PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT’S DILEMMA” 
was a typical four-column Sep- 
tember headline in the Daily 
Mail. The Daily Express was 
exhorting millions of readers to 
accept its dictum to the effect 
that the British agreement to 
pay the debt to the United States was a worthless scrap 
of paper, that nothing was really due, and that nothing 
ought to be paid. The French leaders in politics and 
journalism had not forgiven the United States for fail- 
ing to accept their views about currency and exchange 
at the Economic and Monetary Conference last July. 


IT WAS INCREASINGLY hard to ap- 
pease the clamorous demand of 
Democratic politicians throughout 
the country for a more rapid re- 
moval of Republicans from the 
federal offices. The prestige of President Roosevelt had 

been so irresistible during his first half year that the: 
affable Mr. Farley (Postmaster General and also chair- 

man of the National Democratic Committee) had been 

able to keep the office-seekers from making too much 

noise and disturbance while they waited. But Senators 

and Congressmen were visiting Washington in steadily 

increasing numbers, and their enthusiasm for the “Brain 

Trust” and for the non-partisan array of special ‘Ad- 

mii istrators” and heads of new “Bureaus” was sadly 

tempered by their own political predicaments, as the 

wrath of their henchmen in the home counties was ris- 

ing to the boiling point. 


Re-shaping 
the Executive 
Program 
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Under these conditions President Roosevelt sought a 
few days of well-earned repose. He chose to spend a 
week in completion of his convalescence at the Hyde 
Fark family home on the Hudson. He was, however, 
as events were to show, not retreating even for a day in 
disappointment and fatigue. He was calmly rearrang- 
ing the practical steps that must be taken to bring the 
various parts of his program into more perfect accord. 
He must not lose any of the real territory that had been 
conquered. He had begun in March with the reopening 
of banks and the protection of business credit. Much 
had been accomplished, but not 
nearly enough. He _ persuaded 
Mr. Henry Bruére, head of the 
great Bowery Savings Bank in 
New York, to go to Washington 
at once as his special helper and 
adviser in his efforts to make 
credit facilities widely available 
for the transactions of the peo- 
ple. This was a good choice. 

But something much more sen- 
sational was to follow. On Octo- 
ber 2 it was announced at Hyde 
Park that the President was 
starting at once on a trip to 
Chicago, and that he would ap- 
pear in person and address the 
American Legion at its annual 
convention. Friends and advisers 
urged him not to go. It had 
been publicly stated some weeks 
earlier that he could not accept 
Commander Johnson’s invitation 
on account of the pressure of 
official duties. But his own priv- 
ate feeling had been that he 
should go when the time came, 
if it were possible. 

A crisis in Cuba coincided with 
the Chicago trip, but Secretary 
Hull was in full accord with the 
President, and capable of handling our delicate diplo- 
matic situation at Havana. Furthermore, Secretary 
Hull had been acceptably reinforced by the acquisition 
of a most desirable associate. Hon. R. Walton Moore 
of Virginia had served for a number of years in Congress 
as a member of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. He had retired from office to the regret of lead- 
ing men of both parties. Few men in public life are Mr. 
Moore’s equals in scholarly attainments and legal stand- 
ing. He and Secretary Hull were colleagues in the 
House for a long time. Professor Raymond Moley, 
who was valuable to President Roosevelt as an expert 
student, was not in his element as an Assistant.Secretary 
of State. Mr. Moore is the ideal man for.that particular 
function. The President has called many men of re- 
markable talents to the service of the government in 
Its widely expanded activities; but it is clear that he 
does not mean to have the Cabinet heads overshadowed, 
or lacking in capable asistants. 

Having assumed authority in the banking crisis last 
March, the President’s next major task was to win the 
support of Congress for the Economy Budget that had 
been prepared by the Director of the Budget, Hon. 
Lewis W. Douglas. It was necessary to cut expendi- 
tures down by approximately one billion dollars per 
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HON. R. WALTON MOORE, who becomes 
Assistant Secretary of State. For many years 
he was a member of Congress from Virginia. 








annum. This could not be done without reducing the 
usual. appropriation for veterans’ pensions. Public 
opinion had supported the President, and the cut was 
made last spring. But there was reason to fear that 
the veterans’ lobby would intimidate so many Congress- 
men that it would be impossible to adjust the budget 
for the following year. Balanced budgets—national, 
state and local—constitute the most important single 
feature of public government action, in the general 
movement for economic recovery. Not to continue 
federal economy would be disastrous. 


To THE 

Mr. Roosevelt arser of 
Speaks Firmly twenty 
to the Legion thousand 
the assem- 

bled veterans were gathered in 
the great Chicago stadium. 


Their leaders had in a general 
way pledged codéperation with 
the President before he arose to 
deliver his address. When one 
considers the uncontrolled and 
reckless demands of several re- 
cent annual conventions of the 
Legion, the temperate spirit of 
the Chicago gathering indicated 
a remarkable conversion to rea- 
sonableness and common sense. 
After all, the principal factor in 
any Recovery program must be 
found in the state of mind of 
large, definite groups, and of the 
citizenry as a whole. No better 
sign of movement in the right 
direction could have been given 
than the reception of President 
Roosevelt by the veterans, in 
view of the manner in which 
scores of thousands of them were 
cut off from the pension rolls, 
or reduced in the amount of their allowances, by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s firm decision only a few months ago. 
His speech was tactful and sympathetic, and at no point 
was it disparaging or defiant. 

The President said some admirable things about na- 
tional unity. “If this country is worth living in, if this 
flag of ours is worth living under, if our social order 
means anything to us, then this country of ours is 
worth defending every day and every year of the life of 
every individual one of us.” Continuing, he declared: “I 
believe in the fundamental obligation of citizenship to 
don the uniform of our country, and to carry arms in 
its defense when our country and the things it stands for 
are attacked. But there are two enemies of national 
unity, sectionalism and class, and if the spirit of sec- 
tionalism or the spirit of class is allowed to grow strong, 
or to prevail, it means the end of national unity and the 
end of patriotism.” 

He found that visitors from other countries could 
hardly believe that a nation 130,000,000 strong, stretch- 
ing 3,000 miles from East to West, could be homogene- 
ous in its essential civilization. “Yet, with one language 
and similar customs and habits, we have shown on many 
occasions and especially in recent years that we are 
willing to forego sectional advantage where it can be 
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obtained only by one part of the country at the expense 
of another.” 

Then followed a broad statement that within a few 
minutes the President repeated, with specific application 
to the veterans themselves. This was the general state- 
ment: “The other enemy of national unity is class dis- 
tinction, and you and I are well aware of the simple fact 
that as every day passes the people of this country are 
less and less willing to tolerate benefits for one group of 
citizens which must be paid for by others.” 

Let us quote Mr. Roosevelt’s impressive account of 
the situation last spring, when the credit of the govern- 
ment itself was threatened: “In speaking of national 
credit we are again dealing with a real thing, not a 
theory in books. There is such a thing as national 
credit. It depends upon national unity. Without it the 
government cannot get the money to give. You and I 
depend upon it, and in a right sense your welfare and 
mine rest upon it. That is not just an academic propo- 
sition. Industry cannot be restored, people cannot be 
put back to work, banks cannot be kept open, human 
suffering cannot be cared for, if the government itself 
is bankrupt. We realize now that the great human 
values, not for you alone but for all American citizens, 
rest upon the unimpaired credit of the United States. 
It was because of this that we undertook to take the 
national treasury out of the red and put it into the 
black ; and in the doing of it we laid down two princi- 
ples which directly affected benefits to veterans—to you 
and to veterans of other wars.” 

“The first principle,” declared the President, “is that 
the government has a responsibility for and toward those 
who suffered injury or contracted disease while serving 
in its defense.” Then comes what for the American 
Legion is the hard doctrine calling for renunciation: 
“The second principle is that no person, because he wore 
a uniform, must thereafter be placed in a special class 
of beneficiaries over and above all other citizens. The 
fact of wearing a uniform does not mean that he can 
demand and receive from his government a_ benefit 
which no other citizen received. It does not mean that 
because a person served in the defense of his country, 
performed a basic obligation of citizenship, he should 
receive a pension from his government because of a 
disability incurred after his service had terminated, and 
not connected with that service.” 

Tue President was willing to go the limit in caring 
for those who had suffered genuine wartime disabilities. 
He was ready to consider details for improving such 
care. The address was a short one, but every part of it 
as printed was a noteworthy appeal, not to the veterans 
alone but to the self-respect and manhood of the entire 
nation. The following paragraph is a typical one ‘and 
it emphasizes for us ‘all the need of fresh determination 
to support the leader as he has entered upon new 
phases of the war for Recovery, with two months yet 
remaining before the Seventy-third Congress will have 
begun its first regular session. Said Mr. Roosevelt: 

“The realization of our national program cannot be 
attained in six months. Reémployment has proceeded 
only a part of the way. From week to week there will 
be ups and downs, but the net result is a consistent 
gain. The freezing of credits has been stopped, and 
the ice is definitely melting. Farm income has been in- 
creased; it must be further increased. Industry. has 
picked up, but an increased purchasing power must 
stimulate it further.” 
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The Legion elected Edward Hayes of Decatur, Illi- 
nois, as its Commander for the coming year. Of unusual 
significance were the resolutions adopted as the conven- 
tion adjourned on October 5. Dropping the demand 
for immediate payment of the soldiers’ bonus, it was 
agreed to ask Congress to waive the interest now ac- 
cumulating on the loans granted against the bonus cer- 
tificates. This is a compromise proposal that we do not 
attempt to discuss. On the President’s principles, the 
convention expressed no militant opposition; but for 
the sake of its own consistency it declared that the 
care and treatment of war veterans is the responsibility 
of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Roosevelt went to Chicago to save the country 
by protecting the budget. We granted uniforms to per- 
haps five million men during the great war, the greater 
number of whom were never within three thousand or 
four thousand miles of the firing line. Of those who 
went to France, the majority found the war at an end 
before they could take active part. If any comparison 
were to be made, the mothers of four million of the 
men who wore uniforms made greater sacrifices than 
their sons; and by any standards of fairness and justice 
they would be better entitled to pensions. 

There is no danger whatever that soldiers who suf- 
fered war disabilities will be neglected by the Govern- 
ment. We are spending more money for their benefit, 
relatively, than any government ever before spent for 
pensions. The Legion could make no successful raids 
upon the Treasury except through the power of a great 
class organization to intimidate Congressmen by use 
of the voting power that they and their families possess 
in every district. But the President will adhere to his 
principles, and the present Congress will not be stam- 
peded against another Economy budget. 

As a result of sharp discussion, the Legion came out 
strongly against currency. inflation. Congressman Pat- 
man was on hand, but he remained in the background. 
After consideration, the convention decided in favor of 
further restriction of present immigration quotas; and 
—what is more important—it demanded that Canadians 
and Mexicans be subjected to the quota system. The 
convention unanimously adopted a resolution against 
recognition of the Soviet government by the United 
States. It opposed the formation of foreign groups in 
this country supporting Hitlerism or other European 
governments of that type. It adopted the report of its 
national defense committee demanding the full main- 
tenance of our army and navy, “without reduction in the 
interest of pacifism or economy”. 


DuRING THE war, and for a few 


Relief is years afterwards, the whole world 
Foremost was buying our surplus commodi- 
Necessity ties at a high price. Literally mil- 


lions of people left farms and 
country neighborhoods to get jobs in towns and cities. 
But all countries are producing their own supplies now- 
adays, at least in great part. We have millions of 
people still hanging around the towns and cities wait- 
ing for jobs that they can never regain. Meanwhile, we 
have a country of a hundred and thirty million people 
that is easily capable of supporting three times as 
many. With something of the courage, sturdiness, and 
capacity of their ancestors, millions of people could go 
back to the land, and in due time find health, happiness, 
and prosperity. 
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THE FEDERAL RELIEF ADMINISTRATOR, Harry L. Hopkins (center) receives two Governors. 
At the right, Governor Cooney of Montana. 


ernor Green of Rhode Island. 


But the movement should be supervised and scientific, 
rather than haphazard. We believe that President 
Roosevelt has the vision and the boldness to enter upon 
a truly conservative, statesmanlike policy of perma- 
nent readjustment of our badly distributed population. 

Millions of homes of a modest kind would have to be 
built; old communities would have to be revived and 
expanded ; and rural life and industry would have to be 
encouraged by long-time systematic policies. The Coun- 
try Life Association, and many far-sighted individuals, 
had been preaching this gospel for a good many years. 
However, the trend was in the opposite direction; and 
to talk about returning to the country was like trying 
to blow down the east wind. But alternatives might 
be presented to many reluctant people that would make 
them glad enough to go to the country under model 
conditions that the Government itself would initiate 
with the help of the forty-eight states. 

Colonel Louis McHenry Howe, who is the President’s 
closest adviser and chief secretary, has been rendering a 
useful kind of liaison service in his interpretations once 
a week over the radio of essential parts of the Presi- 
dent’s main program. It was Mr. Howe, several weeks 
ago, who stated particularly well the principles and 
methods of a long-time movement back to the land, 
broadly planned and soundly financed. On October 
8, he explained the new Food Purchase Plan, which is 
to be carried out with the mechanism of a so-called 
Surplus Relief Corporation. Last month in these pages 
we spoke of the thousands of hungry children in New 
York City, with surplus milk going to waste in New 
York state and surplus apples rotting on the ground. It 
is proposed to find ways to pay farmers a fair price for 
their surplus food products, and to bring them to the 
homes of families who must be helped during the com- 
ing months, under the auspices of the Federal Relief 
Administration. 

Mr. Hopkins had announced on October 6 that six 
million children in the United States were now depend- 
ent for their food on public relief funds; and he assured 
a body of public health officials and welfare experts 
that the Government was prepared to supply special 
diets for undernourished children, as well as shoes and 
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medical care. These specialists were attending a Child 
Health Recovery Conference, assembled by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, Miss Frances Perkins. 

“It is inexcusable,’ said Mr. Hopkins, “that these 
six million children are not properly cared for. We have 
the money. We have the organization. Above all, the 
American people have determination. We are going to 
take care of these children this winter. That is all 
there is to it.” Mr. Hopkins gave particular attention 
to the subject of medical care, and assured the doctors 
that they were not going to have the whole load thrown 
upon their shoulders without help or compensation. 
Unemployment funds will now be used to pay for school 
lunches for the children of relief families. 

The government’s pig business has gone forward, and 
by the beginning of October almost four million of 
these animals had been duly converted into pork, and 
distributed among a like number of families on the 
relief rolls. The Federal Surplus Relief Corporation is 
directed by a board composed of Mr. Hopkins, Secretary 
Wallace and Secretary Ickes. It will handle coal and 
clothing, as well as food. It is stated that dairy 
products, beef, coal and clothing (including shoes) are 
staple articles that will have first attention; but eggs, 
rice, and sugar are also on the list. Apples and potatoes 
might well be added. One interesting feature of the 
work of the relief administration is a vigorous fight 
against malaria, in widespread southern areas. A con- 
ference on that subject was held in Richmond early in 
October. Large funds have been granted for this relief 
bureau headed by Mr. Hopkins, but he estimates that 
total needs will amount to a full billion dollars a year. 

The President’s first speech in New York City since 
his inauguration was delivered on October 4 at the clos- 
ing of a four-day National Conference of Catholic 
Charities. It was a frank, straightforward epitome of 
existing conditions. “This is the time,” said Mr. Roose- ° 
velt, “when you and I know that though we have pro- 
ceeded a portion of the way, the longer, harder part still 
lies ahead, and that it is for us to redouble our efforts 
to care for those who must still depend upon relief to 
prevent the disintegration of home life, and to stand by 
the victims of the depression until it is definitely past.” 
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Referring to the federal government’s new measures of 
relief on a vast scale, he insisted that every com- 
munity must do its share, and that private social-service 
agencies must act in partnership with the agencies of 
government itself. All of Mr. Roosevelt’s recent 
speeches have been brief, wise, simple in their explana- 
tions, and eloquent in their appeal to the finer qualities 
of human nature. 


Our GOVERNMENT HAS ENDEAV- 


Permanent ORED consistently to avoid inter- 
Relations vention in Cuba. The situation in 
to Cuba September and early October 


might have afforded ample excuses 
for the landing of American troops, if we had been 
waiting for an opportunity of that kind. But the over- 
whelming opinion of the country has supported Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Hull in their frank and 
open statements of good-will toward the Cuban people 
and of earnest hope that we should not have to use our 
army and navy to protect the Cubans themselves from 
revolutionary chaos. 

When one provisional government gave place to a 
second one, several hundred army officers, refusing to 
acquiesce in the mutiny of the non-commissioned offi- 
cers and privates, entrenched themselves in the Na- 
tional Hotel at Havana. They converted it into a 
stronghold, and were able to smuggle in considerable 
quantities of arms and ammunition. They were offer- 
ing a dangerous provocation to the actual revolutionary 
government. The hotel was bombarded on October 2, 
with great loss of life; and it was reported that many of 
the officers were shot after they had surrendered. This 
incident was unfortunate, but since it helped to unify 
the control of the provisional government it afforded 
less rather than more excuse for interference on our 
part. Americans who criticized the navy for its mobili- 
zation in Cuban waters were, in our opinion, more argu- 
mentative than convincing. 

Cuba’s political difficulties have grown out of her 
economic collapse. Historic reasons of long continuance 
have placed us under obligation to regard Cuba as a 
part of our permanent area of domestic commerce. 
Cuba flies her own flag, and the Cubans must live in 
accord with their own political manners and customs. 
But we should trade with them as freely as possible. 
It is true that our flag flies over the remote Philippine 
Archipelago, but we are under no obligation to stimulate 
Philippine agriculture and trade at the expense of our 
own vast interests in the commerce and agriculture of 
Cuba. Our relationship to the Philippines is accidental 
and transient. Our relations to Cuba, in comparison, 
are essential and permanent. 

A sugar quota plan was drawn up at Washington 
several weeks ago, undoubtedly in good faith. But it 
did not rest upon sound principles. It increased the 
Philippine quota (which is admitted free of duty) and 
it decreased the Cuban quota which pays a high duty. 
It increased the beet-sugar quota of our western states, 
to expand an industry that arose during the war period, 
and that was generally supposed to be based upon the 
peon labor of Mexican women and children. 

When Cuba was prosperous it afforded an immense 
market for hundreds of commodities made in this 
country. The influences that have created barriers 
against the importation of Cuban products are hurting 
the United States by destroying what has been our best 
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external market (in the ratio of its population). We 
are enjoying another of the periodic visits of Philippine 
leaders. They modestly ask for complete independence ; 
for the American navy to protect them in the enjoy- 
ment of their freedom however recklessly they may use 
it; and for continued access to our markets without 
paying duty. It is time to grant them independence, 
and to place them on a precise footing with Japan as 
regards trade advantages. The United States has obliga- 
tions not only to the Cuban people but also to the 
investors who have, in good faith, put many millions of 
dollars into the development of Cuban agriculture and 
business. These remarks will not be quite palatable in 
some quarters, but they are sincere, and also pertinent. 


A BRITISH COMMISSION came to 
Washington early in October to 
Over the seek another adjustment of the 
British Debt debt, which some years ago had 
been settled upon terms that were 
regarded as equitable. Great Britain is a wealthy and 
solvent country, carrying a war debt at home which it 
prefers to pay rather than to repudiate. What it owes 
to the United States was passed through the Treasury, 
but was borrowed, as everybody knows, from private 
investors. These investors have to be paid. Perhaps 
unwisely, the Washington government disguised the ob- 
ligation. The question simply is whether the debt that 
England owes to investors is to be saddled upon the 
shoulders of American taxpayers, or is to be taken care 
of by the government that borrowed the money and 
used it, promising deliberately to repay it. 

The legal obligation is clear, and the moral obligation 
is far greater than the legal. The American mistake, 
from the beginning, lay in the treatment of this debt as 
a part of the business of the United States Treasury. 
British dealings should have been directly with in- 
vestors. No solution, at the present time, would be 
tolerable to any intelligent mind if the United States 
Treasury were to continue to regard this loan as a gov- 
ernment affair. In one way or another it should be 
thrown out of the Treasury into the investment market. 

In our August number, Sir Harry Gloster Armstrong, 
formerly Consul General at New York, offered what 
he believed to be a practical adjustment. He would 
have the British Government float a loan, and pay the 
United States Treasury one billion dollars. This would 
be a lucky bargain for England and would, in present 
circumstances, be worth while for the United States. 
It would save England from the ignominy of repudia- 
tion on hypocritical pretenses, and it would help ihe 
burdened tax payers of the United States to get some- 
thing out of a debtor who was sorely tempted—hating 
to pay, and hating to default, yet preferring repudiation 
to the painful inconvenience of spending less money 
in other directions. 

British statesmen stand for their empire, their navy, 
their balanced budget, and their foremost place in the 
contemporary scheme of things. American statesmen 
have wobbled between their yearning for the welfare of 
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_other countries, and their plain duties to the United 


States. Their real job is to support the interests of this 
country intelligently, realizing that other countries, 
especially England and France, will never for a moment 
think it their duty to represent both sides in an inter- 
national negotiation. Reasonable disarmament, mean- 
while, might well.precede new debt concessions. 
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T# MAIN DRAMA of the whole NRA spectacle 
in Washington is not to be found on the sur- 
face. It is not played up in the newspaper headlines. 
It consists of scores of meetings in which competitors 
sit down around the table with each other and devise 
rules for codperation and mutual restraint. 

The coming together of suspicious business men to 
draw up codes for their industries—that is the high 
point of the NRA. Groups of business men are stream- 
ing into Washington to look their competitors in the 
eye, and foregather with them in hotel rooms and gov- 
ernmental offices, and tackle insoluble problems—and 
find that after all they can be solved. 

I tell you it is remarkable. It is the splendid triumph 
of reason over the ancient lust of combat. 

We are too prone to assume that business men in- 
variably guide themselves by intelligent self-interest, 
that they will immediately drop every animosity for 
the sake of a dollar to be won. But in truth the habit 
of fierce rivalry is too powerful. It has entered into 
their blood, and they cannot easily expel it. Often 
they forget all thought of profit in their eagerness to 
sink their teeth into a competitor. He is a devil; he 
wears horns. The less their personal contact with him, 
the surer they are of his wickedness. American busi- 
ness history is replete with grudge fights. At various 
times factories have been built, stores opened, thousands 
of miles of railroad track laid down, and all for no 
economic purpose, but only to defeat some hated rival. 

With such a tradition behind them, it would be 
foolish to expect that all business men could instantly 
adapt themselves to President Roosevelt’s new program 
of codperation. An astoundingly large number of the 
participants in the recent Washington conference have 
never been members of trade associations; and now, 
for the first time in their lives, they were asked to sit 
down with their competitors, the men to whom they 
had been losing business! What wonder if at first 
they were bewildered and fumbled their moves? 

“This thing is impossible,’ some of them told me. 
“It’s idealistic; it won’t work. We can never draw up 
a code.” Reluctantly they took part in the meetings. 
The earliest sessions were often full of alibis and re- 
criminations. Always it was the other fellow who had 
done wrong, who had transgressed by such and such 
unfair practices. And when they did get around to 
discussing a code, their viewpoints were apt to be per- 
sonal and local. Each man was conducting a unique 
business, and was conducting it in a unique city, where 
the conditions that might be applicable elsewhere could 
not possibly succeed! Moreover, they all had special 
griefs; every man wanted to talk about his sore thumb. 
They magnified their points of difference and minimized 
the far more numerous uniformities. 

It was only by degrees, as they talked, and lunched 
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together, and came to know each other, that the local 
viewpoint grew less predominant, and the national view- 
point rose higher. During these days of conference 
the participants unconsciously were taking a post- 
graduate course in their own industry. For the first 
time in their business careers they were putting them- 
selves in the other fellow’s place—and what they saw 
was new and instructive. 

In addition to their age-old individualistic rivalry, 
there was another obstacle they had to surmount, 
namely, the black hopelessness that resulted from 
nearly four years of depression. The heart had been 
taken out of many of them. An extraordinarily large 
number of them were convinced that Washington had 
been remiss in not coming to their rescue since 1929; 
and yet they were so deep in the dumps that when at 
last the Government did offer them a program of re- 
covery, they spiritlessly held back. 

There was only one help which many of them con- 
sidered beneficial. This was price-fixing. “Let us 
mark our prices up,” they said. “Let the Government 
prevent anyone in our industry from selling his products’ 
for less than we must charge in order to make a profit. 
If we cannot have price-fixing, what are we here for?” 
They did not see that there might be other means of 
taking themselves out of the red, such as eliminating 
bad and costly trade practices, and selling a larger 
volume of their products to the working class, whose 
purchasing power would be enhanced by the Admin- 
istration’s program of reducing working hours and in- 
creasing wages. 

But the conferees soon discovered that price-fixing 
was not to be tolerated. “Get together, talk things 
over, find some other cure for what ails you,” they were 
told by the NRA deputy administrator assigned to help 
them. “Work out something that is fair to your stock- 
holders, to your workmen, and to the consumers.” 
And so they sat down in their conferences, analyzed 
their difficulties, and came to a general understanding. 


HEY discussed the harmful practices that had 

grown up in their industries, sometimes as the 
result of deliberate action by the executives, but per- 
haps more often through the overzealousness of sales- 
men and other representatives. There had been excessive 
price-cutting, for instance. When business began im- 
proving last spring, the sellers expected to benefit. But, 
in spite of the increased demand, the purchasing agents 
of the buying companies refused to pay a price that 
would yield a profit. The salesman said, “Three dol- 
lars”. The purchasing agent said: “Two and a half. 
Take it or leave it”. And in most cases the salesman, 
in his anxiety to get an order, took it at the purchasing 
agent’s price. Result—no profit. This was the story 
told over and over again in the code conferences. 
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The remedy is to be found in the codes. There has 
been no authorization of price-fixing in any of the codes 
that have been accepted by the President. However, 
the average code not only requires uniform cost- 
accounting but it contains a provision forbidding the 
sale of goods at less than cost, except under unusual 
circumstances, and then only with the special approval 
of the industry’s Code Authority. 

The practical significance of this is that all sales 
must be made at a profit. This means what may be 
called a “minimum living wage” for every item of goods. 
If all the proper elements of cost are included in cost 
accounting, and if no sale may be made below cost, 
then the seller is assured a high enough price to enable 
him to get by—provided he can sell at all. If he is so 
inefficient that his costs are materially higher than 
those of his competitors, naturally nothing can be done 
for him. The codes do not sanction a uniform price. 
They enable the efficient producer to undersell his com- 
petitor. Thus there is a continuing incentive to effi- 
ciency, from which the consumer benefits. 


puces, of course, have generally been advanced 
as a result of the higher labor costs under the 
codes and the President’s reémployment agreement. 
Often the price increases were unnecessarily large. But 
the immediate falling-off of sales has checked this ten- 
dency, and as a result many of the higher prices have 
been appreciably reduced. Moreover, I can testify from 
personal knowledge that producers are usually endeav- 
oring to comply with the provisions in their codes for- 
bidding any advance beyond what is necessary to cover 
the higher costs. “In setting such price increases,” say 
the codes, “full weight shall be be given to probable 
increases in sales volume.” 

Protection is thus afforded both to the producer and 
to the consumer. What the codes are intended to stop 
is not competition as such, but cutthroat competition. 

First of all, there must be uniform cost-accounting 
in the industry, so that the condition of each firm 
may be measurable at any time in terms that carry a 
plain and invariable meaning. Without uniform ac- 
counting methods, it is impossible to say exactly what 
is cutthroat competition and what is not; what con- 
ditions are today, as compared with six months ago; 
and what can be afforded in the way of short hours and 
high wages. 

Then, too, the average code requires an exchange of 
credit information among the members; prohibits in- 
direct subsidies to customers, by which the quoted price 
is reduced ; specifies a uniform guarantee of workman- 
ship in materials sold ; forbids the bribery of customers’ 
employees; empowers the Code Authority to stop any 
firm from imitating the brand name of a competing 
product; and requires every firm to supply the Code 
Authority, in confidence, with the secret, iealousiy 
guarded statistics of its operations. 

It was only after long struggles that all the members 
of an industrial code-making conference agreed to each 
of these provisions. Even so, not all the faulty prac- 
tices in every industry have been interdicted. But the 
Government appreciates that the obnoxious growths 
of generations cannot be destroyed overnight. The 
codes make a good start, and this is all that can be 
expected. 

Seventeen codes were approved by the President dur- 
ing the week before this is written; and in my discus- 
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sions with men from five of the industries, I was told 
that they had never appreciated the chance which the 
NRA offers to competitors to work out a code equit- 
able to everyone. They were glad to know that they 
would not be asked to bring all their controversies to 
Washington for settlement, but could do the job them- 
selves, by means of a Code Authority of three or five 
men in every industry. They said they were going 
back home with the feeling that the NRA codes were a 
true and helpful character of the New Deal for Amer- 
ican business. 

This feeling on the part of business men is particu- 
larly gratifying to me, because as chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission nearly two decades ago I mate- 
rially increased the passenger revenues of the railroads 
by going up and down the country and urging business 
men everywhere to form trade associations and elimi- 
nate cutthroat competition by methods that are sub- 
stantially the same as those now being applied. I find 
considerable satisfaction, therefore, in serving as a 
member of the Industrial Advisory Board. 

One other duty that has fallen to me is fraught with 
uncommon perplexities. As a member of the new Na- 
tional Labor Board, I have an intimate view of the 
labor difficulties that have recently multiplied. Unfair 
labor practices as weil as unfair business practices 
should be discouraged. Business men are complaining 
of the overzealous field men in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, who are employing unusual methods in 
the vast hunt for new members, with the result that 
the country has been plagued with many strikes. 

Organized labor lost an enormous number of members 
during the depression ; now it is trying to recoup. The 
labor leaders denounce business men who refuse to 
let labor organizers into their plants. But when it is 
taken into consideration that only a small proportion 
of the plants in the United States are organized, it is 
irrational to expect that business men will overnight 
adapt themselves to unionization. 

What organized labor should guard against is the 
danger of retarding the NRA by its impetuosity. I 
personally feel that business men in certain parts of 
the country are prone to withhold their codperation for 
fear that as soon as their code is submitted to the NRA, 
they will have to let their plants be organized in an 
outside union. This hesitation, if it continues, will 
impede industrial progress. And the overzealousness of 
labor organizers must be held accountable. Organized 
labor should coédperate, recognizing that workmen can 
only obtain employment if industry is prosperous. 

The essential thing is to get every business into the 

NRA, under a suitable code. Therefore organized 
labor should not try to increase its membership to a 
degree that is out of balance. If the labor leaders are 
more concerned with getting new members than with 
putting additional men to work—which is the Presi- 
dent’s objective, and which would increase the buying 
power of the nation and stimulate general prosperity 
—then they imperil the NRA and they make a serious 
blunder, ultimately harmful to their own interests. 
_ All of us, employees and employers alike, should 
work together for the NRA and the prosperity of 
America. Let us try to end cutthroat competition and 
replace it with a competition that subserves the per- 
manent interests of employers, stockholders, employees, 
and consumers. A fair profit, a fair wage, a fair price 
—that is what we.should aim at. 
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Labor's Chief: 
William Green 


By RAYMOND CLAPPER 


Ow LABOR is riding high, wide, and 
handsome these days. For the first time in 
American history it has behind it the force of federal 
law. It shoe-horned into the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act the now famous Section 7a, giving employees 
the right to bargain collectively through representatives 
of their own choosing. 

This was an event of profound significance, socially 
and economically. It has changed fundamentally the 
relationship between employer and workman. Once 
the owner himself decided with whom he would bargain 
on wages and hours. Now by Act of Congress the 
employees decide. The boss must deal with the person 
his employees designate as their representative. To 
Labor this is one of the greatest victories since the 
abolition of slavery. 

To management it is a major curtailment of arbitrary 
power over relations with employees. This restriction 
is more likely to continue than some of the others to 
which management has been subjected by NRA. While 
the Recovery Act expires in 1935, and may lose many 
of its features when Congress reconsiders, few who 
know the history of labor legislation expect there will 
be any retreat on this point of collective bargaining. 
Labor, more powerful now than ever before, has never 
yielded a gain once achieved. 

All of which makes one William Green a figure of 
first importance on the new industrial landscape. The 
American Federation of Labor is the largest unit by 
far in the industrial army. Therefore as its president 
and chief spokesman, Mr. Green is a man who will 
have considerable to say about redistribution of the 
income of capital. That is what Labor, having achieved 
a strategic position in the economic ‘struggle, is now 
bent upon. Out on the greatest organizing drive in 
its history, the man in overalls is determined to have 
what he believes to be his rightful share of the fruits 
of industry. He is ready to struggle as never before 
to wrest a larger proportion of them from management 
and stockholders. 

Stage directions at this point call for a wild-eyed, 
bellowing character, charging back and forth before 
the footlights, swinging an axe with heroic posturings 
to break the clanging chains of labor. But in this 
instance, as so often happens in the world of reality, 
casting directions have not been followed.. In William 
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NUMBER ONE MAN OF AMERICAN LABOR 


Green we find Jabor leadership personified in a man as. 
plain, as plodding, and as undramatic as his name. 
Disturbed industrialists may be thankful that such a 
cautious and balanced man is directing the hosts of 
labor now. And it may well prove a blessing also for 
Labor itself, though some of Mr. Green’s more volatile 
followers murmur for a more martial general. 

In their eyes, Mr. Green suffers by comparison with 
his now sainted predecessor, Samuel Gompers, belliger- 
ent, snorting, Rabelaisian, whose deep, throaty broad- 
sides thrilled his cohorts. Mr. Green, a Baptist who 
neither drinks nor smokes, looks too much like a banker 
to fit his r6éle. Large of frame, dressed in a dark, well-. 
tailored suit, with a substantial gold watch-chain across 
his ample waistcoat, clean shaven, dark brown eyes 
shining out of rimless nose-glasses, baldish with graying 
temples, he appears on the platform to be safe and 
sane enough for anybody. A diamond ring flashes as 
he gestures, not with the thrust of a clenched fist but 
with loose-handed waves. His voice lacks the resonance 
to stir deeply. He looks comfortable and successful, not 
like a man who has spent himself in a cause. 


R. GREEN’s sixty years have, as the lives of 

labor leaders go, been remarkably placid. 
Though he started to work in the coal mines at Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio, after he left public school, he was holding 
office in the United Mine Workers union before he was 
thirty. At twenty-seven he was elected a sub-district 
president of his union. Six years later he was named 
state president for Ohio. In 1913 he became secretary- 
treasurer of the union, a comfortable inside job where 
he lodged quietly until the sudden death of Samuel 
Gompers in 1924. During this period he was interested 
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in Ohio Democratic politics; and he served in the state 
senate, where he sponsored Ohio’s pioneering workmen’s 
compensation law. 

Union labor politics threw Mr. Green unexpectedly 
into the presidency of the American Federation of 
Labor when Gompers died. The story behind this 
sudden leap from obscurity to the pinnacle of a labor 
man’s ambition involves one of the sharpest feuds in 
labor politics. While Mr. Green was serving as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the U.M.W.A., John L, Lewis, a stocky, 
bushy-haired man, eight years his junior, shot up to 
leadership of that union. Hard-hitting, ambitious, a 
vital, fearless, aggressive figure, Lewis in 1921 had con- 
tested with Gompers for the presidency of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. It was tantamount to chal- 
lenging God, because the veteran Gompers, founder 
of the Federation, had just brought it through the war 
period with greatly advanced strength and prestige. 


“tagsee was defeated. He probably would have 
lost anyway, but he was particularly aggrieved 
at the opposition of Matthew Woll, head of the photo- 
engravers union and a vice-president of the Federation, 
small, black-haired, nimble lieutenant of Gompers, who 
regarded Woll as the choice for the succession. Lewis 
never forgave Woll. Three years later, when Gompers 
died, Lewis pushed Woll aside and shoved in his own 
subordinate, the hitherto inconspicuous Mr. Green. 
Though Lewis has been recognized as the stronger of 
the two men, and has been repeatedly urged to seek 
the presidency of the Federation, he has refused to 
consider it. Overtures were revived this year. 

“I’m for Bill Green 100 per cent,” Lewis said. “He’s 
my friend and I will support him.” 

Now in his tenth year as the Number One man of 
American labor, Mr. Green’s reign has been unspectacu- 
lar until recently. His most remembered exploit was 
his challenge to Herbert Hoover over the appointment 
of William Nuckles Doak as Secretary of Labor. Pre- 
viously this office always had been held by an A.F.L. 
card man. The king-pin of labor organizations had 
come to feel a proprietary interest in the cabinet post. 
Word reached Mr. Green that Mr. Hoover was con- 
sidering the appointment of Doak, who was lobbyist 
for one of the railroad brotherhoods which are not 
affiliated with the Federation. Mr. Green indicated his 
opposition and urged the appointment of his old friend, 
John L. Lewis, but the President was uninterested. 
Finally the Federation chief went to the White House 
for a showdown. Finding Mr. Hoover adamant, Mr. 
Green left with a public statement that an A.F.L. man 
must be appointed. Immediately Mr. Hoover an- 
nounced that the White House could not be dictated 
to by any group, and promptly appointed Doak. There- 
after the relations between the two presidents were 
like those of two strange bulldogs. The general verdict 
in Washington was that Mr. Green had by his tactics 
invited a public rebuke from the White House, and had 
demonstrated that there was one worse politician in 
the world than Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. Green was equally unsuccessful in obtaining the 
post of Secretary of Labor for an A.F.L. member from 
President Roosevelt, although an open clash was 
avoided. He opposed the selection of Miss Frances 
Perkins. She retaliated by refusing at first to accept 
the’ Federation’s Washington lobbyist, Edward F. Mc- 
Grady, as her first assistant secretary. However, Mr. 
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McGrady is a gallant and irresistible man, and after 
he and Miss Perkins had worked together in the Re- 
covery Administration they became good friends. 
Madame Secretary changed her mind and welcomed 
McGrady into the Department as her assistant. 

Labor’s president has been as consistently conserv- 
ative in trades-union policies as in economics. Faith- 
ful to the traditions of the Federation, he has accepted 
the capitalist system, and has confined himself to con- 
testing within that framework for a larger share of its 
earnings. He has fought for shorter hours and higher 
pay. But he hates communists and socialists more 
than capitalists. He has resisted all suggestions that 
the Federation embark upon a labor party program. It 
is Mr. Green’s belief that organized labor can work 
best through existing political parties, and through them 
reward friends and punish enemies. 

These are the principles established by Gompers. 
Though a socialist in early life, Gompers had seen the 
failure of the Knights of Labor, which sought to become 
a political party. Sweeping the country in the Seven- 
ties and the Eighties, the Knights grew overly am- 
bitious and taking a cue from European labor move- 
ments launched upon expansive plans for reorganizing 
society. They failed to realize that the American work- 
ingman has an American viewpoint and on the whole 
is indifferent to the socialist doctrine which has perme- 
ated European labor. Soon they aroused so much 
enmity, and were so intent upon future Utopias, that 
workingmen were ready to listen to the more immediate 
and practical suggestions of the cigar maker, Gompers, 
who proposed simply going after higher wages and 
shorter hours. The wily leader left matters of general 
statecraft to others. He fought throughout on this 
line and stamped the Federation firmly against revolu- 
tionary theories, so much so that this premier organiza- 
tion of the underdog has been most bitter in opposing 
recognition of the Russian communist government. 

Even through three years of depression Mr. Green 
held fast to the Gompers formula. Suddenly the New 
Deal arrived, with an Administration launched upon 
a flexible program of economic experiment. Before 
Federation leaders were scarcely aware of what was 
happening, the National Industrial Recovery bill had 
been presented in Congress. Its collective bargaining 
provision was drafted by Donald R. Richberg, for years 
counsel for the railroad brotherhoods and the brightest 
legal mind in the labor movement. After the bill had 
been introduced, the executive council of the Federa- 
tion met hurriedly to consider what its attitude should 
be. It urged some minor amendments in the House. 
Then the Senate Finance Committee slipped in a change 
in Section 7, the collective bargaining provision, stating 
“that it was not intended to compel a change in the 
existing satisfactory relationship between employees 
and employers”. Labor regarded this as sanctioning 
company unions and fought it successfully. Thus labor 
won a clear mandate from Congress in favor of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

The crucial section stipulates that all codes of fair 


_competition shall provide that employees shall have 


the right to organize and bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and shall be free 
from interference, restraint, or coercion of employers 
in the designation of such representatives or in self- 
orgenization. It also provides that “no employee and 
no one seeking employment shall be required as a condi- 
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LABOR IN ACTION. John L. Lewis 
(left), president of the United 
Mine Workers, talking over the 


situation in Pennsylvania's coal 


fields with Gov. Gifford Pinchot 
(right). Dr. Leo Wolman (center), 
chairman of the Labor Advisory 
Board, sets an example in calmness. 


tion of employment to join 
any company union or to 
refrain from joining, organ- 
izing, or assisting a labor 
organization of his own 
choosing.” 

Under this authority La- 
bor is given a full green light. 
The humblest iron puddler is 
free to deal with his boss 
directly, or to select one of 
his fellow employees to rep- 
resent him, or to bring in a union agent backed by the 
power of a national labor organization. How exten- 
sively this power is used depends upon Labor itself. 

When the NRA was set up, Labor was allowed to 
put its own men on guard inside to see that the intent 
of this new charter was not nullified by interpretation. 
Labor’s star legal mind, Richberg, was made Chief 
Counsel. McGrady was made Assistant Administrator 
for Labor. Dr. Leo Wolman, labor economist and 
adviser to Sidney Hillman, president of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, was made Chairman of the 
Labor Advisory Board. On his board are not only Mr. 
Green but a half a dozen other nationally known labor 
leaders, including Lewis, Hillman, and John Frey. 

With this official foundation, Labor moved out into 
the greatest organizing drive of its history. Entirely 
new fields had been opened. Automobile and steel 
industries were wide open, waiting for union organizers 
to show up. Results in the first four months of NRA 
showed that Labor had lost no time in taking advantage 
of this opportunity. On the eve of the Federation’s 
convention at Washington, Mr. Green reported that 
from June 1—a period of four months—charters had 
been granted for 584 new unions directly affiliated with 
the Federation. National and international unions 
within the Federation, he reported, had issued 2,953 
new charters. These two groups of new unions were 
estimated to have 800,000 members. 


AS oF October 1, Mr. Green placed the total 
membership of his organization at 3,926,796. 
He estimated that there were another 1,000,000 members 
among the railroad brotherhoods, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, and other unions net under his tent. 
This shows the Federation to be at the moment 
barely under its peak membership, which was 4,078,740 
in 1920, when it was riding on the crest of its war 
growth. But early this year, starved down by the 
depression, it had sunk to its lowest post-war level, 
barely 2,000,000. Never has unionism shown such 
rapid growth as under the Blue Eagle regime, prac- 
tically doubling its membership within a few months. 
The two periods of greatest growth for organized labor 
have been under Democratic administrations and this 
is truly its golden age. 
With this new blossoming, Mr. Green has grown more 
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bold, though still appearing to lag far behind some 
of his followers. Still, he dealt a sledge-like blow at 
a group of large employers who, he said, were “chisel- 
ing” on labor. He charged that company unions were 
being forced on employees in violation of Section 7a 
by: E. I. duPont de Nemours; Aluminum Company 
of America; the Kohler Company; Remington-Rand; 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass; Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company; Lamson and Sessions; Frigid- 
aire; Delco-Remy; R.C.A. Victor; Jones and Laughlin 
Steel Corporation ; Sinclair Refining Company; Market 
Street Railway Company of San Francisco; and Louis- 
ville Gas and Electric of Louisville, Kentucky. 

On the other hand, it was only a short time until 
Mr. Green felt it necessary to restrain overzealous union 
groups which were going on strike unnecessarily. While 
he insisted that the right to strike was fundamental, 
he besought his men first to exhaust every other means 
of peaceful settlement. 

“The workers,’ he said, “cannot and must not be 
called upon by anyone to surrender the right to strike. 
It is an absolute and unqualified right. 

“But it seems opportune to counsel conservation of 
effort and wisdom in all our actions. Through the 
administration of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, instrumentalities have been created for the adjust- 
ment of industrial differences. I urge all workers who 
have grievances to make use of the instrumentalities 
now available before resorting to the extreme action 
of striking. 

“The entire industrial picture is changing in America, 
requiring new ideas, new methods, a new view of what 
to do and what not to do. The procedure I urge is 
thoroughly in keeping with the New Deal, which is 
creating new methods and new instrumentalities for the 
settling of industrial disputes. It is, I think, the duty 
of wage-earners to give it a fair trial, and it is cer- 
tainly a matter of wisdom to make use of this 
machinery until it is proven that it cannot be helpful. 
It is the wise use of a militant spirit that produces 
the best results for all concerned.” 

Mr. Green is not entirely pleased with the operations 
of NRA to date. He concedes that speed was essential 
and that mistakes were inevitable. Whereas employers 
are complaining that Labor is getting more than its 
share out of the new government (Continued on page 55) 
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Fox EIGHT MONTHS a sceptical ard uneasy world 
has been watching the New Deal. Over the 
progress of the great experiment economists and states- 
men, bankers and farmers, employers and workmen in 
all civilized countries have been arguing eagerly, and 
no wonder. The great gamble, as it is regarded, does 
not affect the United States alone. Every fluctuation 
of prices in this country, every movement of currency, 
seems to involve mankind as a whole in the gain or loss 
of billions. 

Throughout the world the personality of President 
Roosevelt has made a deep impression. Everyone ad- 
mires a man of courage who, amid chaos, can think 
quickly and decide. Nor is it often that such strength 
of character is associated with so kindly and modest 
a charm of manner. The morale of the nation was 
shaken. Incredible irresponsibility within the sacred 
citadel of high finance had spread panic. People, be- 
trayed as they thought by the bankers, did not 
know whom to trust. It was the influence of 
the President that saved this desperate situa- 


is lost."—Old Russian 
Proverb. (The cogwheel tag 
reads: "Ruined Industry.'') 


From Trud (Russia) 


that matter. His objective, by whatever path he ap- 
proaches it, is the right objective. To military nation- 
alism—expressed in disputes over frontiers, wrangling 
about armaments, racial and religious rivalries—the 
New Deal is a counter-irritant. It forces nations to con- 
sider peace as well as war—to study prices, credit, cur- 
rencies, conditions of labor, and not merely guns, tanks, 
and poison gas. The United States is still a pioneer in 
the pursuit, not of empire, but of happiness. 

On the actualities of the New Deal, international 
opinion is acutely divided. In Great Britain the Labor 
party is enthusiastic. The energy of President Roose- 
velt is contrasted with the “supine” attitude—as it is 
described—of Prime Ministers MacDonald and Stanley 
Baldwin. There is exultation over the victory of the 
trade unions in the land of the open shop; and to 
politicians, anxious to take over the Bank of England, 
the United States is offering useful precedents. Com- 
munists in Russia are delighted over the application 
of state control to private enterprise, and regard Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as a Daniel come to judgment. The 
Bastille of Capitalism may not have collapsed. But, 
according to the hopes of Moscow, it is crumbling. 

There are conservatives to whom the raptures of the 
radicals are no recommendation. They detest the Five 
Year Plan in Russia and suspect that the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, if it becomes effective, will be 
little better. London has welcomed aristocrats fleeing 
from the guillotine. She is now assailed by the flight 








tion. Confidence was restored ; and confidence 


is half the battle. 
To the sophisticated and nervous financiers 
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of the old world, the songs and the parades 
that accompany and—as they think—obscure 
the New Deal may be merely a form of oxy- 
gen, administered to a heart that needs it. 
Germany has her Swastika, the Prince of 
Wales tells everybody to “Buy British,” Rus- 
sia symbolizes the Hammer and Sickle, and 
the Blue Eagle flies over the United States. 
When it comes to curves of commerce, what is 
all this propaganda save the spray on the 
surface of the ocean? It is not over the air 
that economic issues are decided. Prosperity 
and depression are determined by rules of in- 
dustrial, commercial, and financial arithmetic 
which, like the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, altereth not. 

Even the realists admit that the President is 
compelling people to think about the things 
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From the Glasgow (Scotland) Daily Record and Mail 


AN AWKWARD situation, as there is a slight difference of opinion 
amongst President Roosevelt's advisers as to the financial policy he 


ought to pursue. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS and WORLD'S WORK 

















at the New Deal 


By P. W. WILSON 


From De Groene Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 


THE DEATH SPRING! Sensational performance of Roose- 
velt's Eccentric Troupe! 


of money from the New Deal. On the glut of unem- 
ployed capital, whether in Europe or in the United 
States, interest rates have fallen as low as one-fourth 
of 1 per cent. 

In all verdicts the sentiment of the jury, including 
prejudice, plays an important part. The European 
press is still gossipping over what appeared to be the 
confusion among delegates from this country to the 
World Economic Conference, and the meteoric appear- 
ance of Professor Moley has become a legend. Govern- 
ments do not forgive President Roosevelt for the per- 
emptory terms of his refusal to stabilize the exchange 
of currencies which, as they think, broke up the Con- 
ference; and they resent the allegation that countries, 
other than the United States, are failing in the effort 
to work out their own salvation. They retort by ask- 
ing whether it is salvation that the United States is 
working out. 

There are those in Europe who urge that, slowly but 
surely, an impoverished world was finding its way back 
to normal conditions and that everywhere we could see 


signs of recovery. This was the moment, so it is sug- 


gested, when the United States—a major factor in the 
situation—plunged into a speculation, so uncertain and 
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From Le Cri de Paris 


ROOSEVELT: "Watch me, Europe, | do as | 
please.” 


so stupendous, of which we are only beginning to realize 
the momentous consequences. 

Advocates of a managed currency, led by J. M. 
Keynes and Irving Fisher whose graphs appear in the 
bulletin of the Encyclopedia Britannica, welcome the 
declaration of President Roosevelt that the dollar, after 
a century of vicissitudes, must be so adjusted as to be 
worth ten years hence what it is worth today. To 
orthodox financiers in Germany, Italy, and France, any 
such playing with the currency is anathema. Still suf- 
fering from recent and terrible experience of what the 
inflation of rubles, marks, lire, and francs meant in 
misery to the people, they decline pointblank to be 
driven a second time off the gold standard. 

To take stock of the New Deal is thus essential to 
public opinion, at home and abroad, and we have at 
the outset what may be called the flying start. The 
personality of President Roosevelt, supporting a pro- 
nouncement that it was his purpose to raise prices, 
stimulated immediate recovery. In advance of higher 
prices, people bought goods and business was brisk. 

But in July this sudden momentum was exhausted 
and the fiowing tide began to recede. It is the demand 
for a further sitmulus to trade that has now to be 
dealt with, and not alone by the Administration. Under 
the menace of a supreme emergency a friendly Congress 
may have abdicated in favor of the President. But in 
January the men from Main Street are again to assem- 
ble in Washington, and the absolute discretion of the 
executive comes under review. 

Decisions usually submitted to democracies for arbi- 
trament have been simple in their fundamentals. The 
people have voted on taxation without representation, 
slavery, freedom of the press, equality of religion, the 
maintenance of the union, and so on. A proletariat 
has now to cope with economic subtleties over which 
the finest intellects of the race have pondered without 
arriving at unanimity. To deflate, to reflate or inflate 
—it is a question over which Hamlets in all univer- 
sities and chancelleries are pouring forth their per- 


In Mr. Wilson’s article last month it was stated that Mr. LaGuardia, fusion candidate for 


mayor in New York City, was Italian born. 
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Mr. LaGuardia was born in New York City. 
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Industry had been _ conducted 

















CAME THE DAWN—OR DID IT? 


plexed and perplexing soliloquies. Is this question, on 
which depend the livelihood and property of millions 
of families, to be answered according to the best mind 
of a great, free, and educated people, surveying a 
worldwide landscape of material opportunity? Or is 
it to be left to the intrigues of lobbyists, appointed by 
special interests, appealing to ignorance, and acting 
without reference to those larger considerations which, 
at a time like this, ought to be regarded as paramount? 

The trouble with the New Deal, as with Christianity 
itself, is not that it has failed, but that at this time of 
writing it has yet to be tried. We have here a machinery 
of finance, industry, commerce, and agriculture within 
which production and consumption are to be actively 
interdependent. But the machine is only beginning to 
get going. It is like a high-powered automobile, com- 
plete in all its parts, that has been duly cranked. The 
engine is running. The machine throbs. But it is 
when the engine is put into gear that the car can 
actually travel along the road. 

The contention of the inflationists is that the auto- 
mobile has run out of gasoline—that is, currency— 
and must be replenished. The fact is that the tank 
is full and bubbling over. There is plenty of money 
in the country and the difficulty is to put this money 
to good use. If, then, the car is at a standstill, it is 
because the feed line and spark-plugs require attention. 

On captains of commerce there falls obviously a great 
responsibility. It is all very well for steel and coal 
and Henry Ford to hold up the New Deal because 
they do not like it. But are they prepared for the 
alternative? And what would be the alternative? A 
return to the caution of Mr. Hoover? Not at all. 
There would be, inevitably, a more violent swing to 
the left. 
that if the New Deal were to fail he would be the 
last President of the United States. A more drastic 
dictatorship would be imperative. 

The standard of life by which the New Deal has to 
be judged is two-fold. In industry there should be a 
job for everybody at a fair wage. On the farm, which 
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From the Glasgow (Scotland) Record 


Mr. Roosevelt himself has playfully hinted. 





under unlimited competition, of 
which the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
was the somewhat vulnerable Magna 
Carta. That law is in abeyance, 
and by means of codes industry has 
been enrolled within what, during 
the Middle Ages, was called the 
guild. Child labor is abolished. 
Collective bargaining is declared to 
be the right of the worker, and buc- 
caneering in business is put under a 
kind of Rotarian ban. 

But there have been delays, and 
enforcement, less by law than by or- 
ganized influence, is only beginning. 
Also, the codes have been weakened 
by compromise, and on a vital point. 

Industry has been adopting me- 
chanical devices for the saving of 
labor. Despite much technocratical 
exaggeration, it remains the fact 
that fewer persons have been work- 
ing on a larger output, and in March 
the number of unemployed was estimated to be as high 
as 13,000,000. It was decided, therefore, to spread the 
work by putting industry on short time, namely a 30 
hour week. Hours have been reduced, but not to this 
extent. At Labor Day, therefore, unemployment was 
diminished, not by 6,000,000 as had been hoped, but by 
1,500,000 only, or thereabouts. There are stated to be 
10,000,000 bread-winners still out of work. 

The industrialists, and especially the small firms, put 
their side of the case. During the depression they 
have sustained losses. Their reserves of capital and 
credit are thus depleted. Yet they are asked largely 
to increase costs of production and distribution of com- 
modities. Suppose it be probable that, in due course, 
better business will enable them to cover expenses. How 
are they to carry on in the meantime? Where is the 
money to be found for payrolls at the end of the week? 

The banks are urged to grant credit, and why not? 
Have they not been themselves helped liberally by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation? And is not the 
Treasury providing new currency by the purchase of 
federal obligations in the open market? Why is it, 
then, that, despite an expansion in trade, there should 
have been little, if any, increase in bank loans? 

The bankers admit that they have the meney. They 
state that they are anxious to lend this money to all 
applicants who offer reasonable assurance of early re- 
payment. But they cannot undertake other than strictly 
banking risks, and for two special reasons. First, they 
have been severely censored for speculating with de- 
positors’ funds. Secondly, they wish their assets to be 
so liquid that they can qualify for the insurance of 
deposits which begins to operate on January 1. 

It is thus elsewhere than in the banks that many in- 
dustries, and especially small industries, must look for 
immediate cash. And, as it happens, the raising of new 
capital is discouraged by recent legislation imposing 
serious liabilities on all who issue securities on the 
market. The risk of financing industry during this 
transition appears, therefore, to be a public risk, not 
a private one; and in various ways the state is shoulder- 
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ing the burden. But during several weeks of 
stress and strain the brake was on the wheels. 

There is raised the question whether in- 
dustry is sure of receiving in due course the 
payments for output that will cover the 
higher cost of production. It is not enough 
to point to the rise in prices. The great ma- 
jority of consumers receive what, in effect, is 
a fixed income. For all these families there 
is just so much money to spend, and a rise in 
prices can only result in a loss of real wages 
or purchasing power. Nor is this an aca- 
demic detail. Appreciating the consumers’ 
point of view, the trade unions and the 
American Legion are agreed in opposing in- 
flation, and already there has been an epi- 
demic of strikes. The precise situation has 
arisen of which this writer gave warning in 
the Review or Reviews three months ago. 
Price-raising, as a panacea, has been found 
to work both ways. 

To uphold consumption is thus essential 
to the success of the New Deal, and here the 
Government is in a curious position. The 
measures of economy and taxation, whereby 
the budget has been brought nearer to a bal- 
ance, were salutary. Unless the budget be balanced, the 
Treasury cannot borrow, except on ruinous terms. But 
balancing the budget does not increase the consuming 
capacity of the nation. On the contrary, it restricts 
that capacity. There is less money for the Government 
to spend, and less money left to the taxpayer. 

Hence the urgency of the capital expenditure author- 
ized at Washington. The reorganization of railroads 
and their better equipment, public works of a colossal 
magnitude, the purchases of surplus food and clothing 
for the use of the unemployed, and direct relief are 
means of fortifying consumption against the adverse 
influence of higher cost of production. It must not be 
supposed, however, that at this date the huge sums of 
money, headlined in the press, have been scattered as 
largesse throughout the country. The appropriations— 
especially for public works—have had to be carefully 
considered. They are only beginning to take effect. 


HEN a government is bankrupt it has excuse 
for trying to pay its way with fiat money. Be- 
fore the French Revolution, assignats were thus issued. 
Indeed, they led to the Revolution. The borrowing 
power of the Treasury at Washington is not exhausted. 
There is no difficulty in placing loans. If, then, there 
is to be a use of the printing press or a devaluation 
of the dollar, necessity cannot be pleaded as a reason. 
Some advantage, real or fanciful, must be anticipated. 
The New Deal includes a complicated and far-reach- 
ing measure of agricultural adjustment. By restricting 
the production of cotton, grain, and livestock, prices 
have been raised. But, despite a World Conference on 
Wheat, the farmers are by no means satisfied with 
their position, and it is they who demand inflation. 
The reason for the demand is not that more dollars 
are needed. If the inflationists desire that dollars 
should be plentiful it is because they also wish them 
to be cheap. Prices of produce—so it is contended— 
will then be high, and the income of the farm will be 
raised accordingly. In cases where there is a mortgage, 
the burden will be eased. The argument has always 
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— From News of the World (London) 


ROOSEVELT (trying to make consumption overtake production): “Seize 


it, Sam, seize it! It's your only chance of a square meal.” 


been supported powerfully, and for obvious reasons, by 
the silver interests. The monetization of silver would 
enhance its value. 

On this issue libraries have been written, at home 
and abroad. It is disputed that cheap currency in- 
creases the real value of farm products. It was the 
peasants in France who, during the inflation by as- 
signats, were driven in desperation to burn the mansions 
of the siegneurs. Nor has the present depreciation of 
the dollar meant that prices are satisfactory in the 
Middle West. Value is determined, after all, not by a 
medium of exchange but by supply and demand. At 
any given moment, supply and demand are expressed 
in the same currency, however inflated or deflated it 
may happen to be. According to buying and selling, 
so does the price rise and fall. The depreciated dollar 
has not stimulated exports. On the contrary, the great 
increase has been in imports, especially of raw materials. 

There is unanimous agreement that farm and factory 
should reap their due rewards. But these rewards, so 
it is urged, cannot be guaranteed by changes in cur- 
rency. The market for grain, livestock, cotton, and 
sugar is an international market. Prices, in the long 
run, cannot be other than international prices. In- 
dustry also is an international enterprise. As Sir Her- 
bert Samuel, the leader of British Liberalism, said re- 
cently in New York, a country cannot shut out foreign 
goods without shutting in its own goods also. It is by 
the liberation of commerce from irrational restrictions 
that the New Deal for the United States can be broadly 
based upon a New Deal for the world. 

The day seems to be rapidly approaching when the 
United States, still confronted by surpluses of goods, 
will be compelled to tackle the problem of foreign 
trade, and not merely by lending money abroad. This 
time, there must be facilities arranged in advance for 
payment and amortization of the debts, not in gold, 
for there is practically no gold abroad which can be 
used to repay, but in goods. It is by lowering tariffs 
that sound money can be put to full use; and money 
in full use is always safe. 
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JQ eosnorsss of how far Mr. Joseph Citizen 
travels, and of how every form of transporta- 
tion caters to his convenience, he has a starting point 
and a point to which he always returns. They happen 
to be one and the same, and he calls it home. And 
home, the center from which his entire existence radi- 
ates, is translated into today’s greatest industrial prob- 
lem and tomorrow’s greatest industrial hope, and classi- 
fied under the name of Housing. 

Three or four generations hence, when an economic 
interpreter studies our present generation, housing may 
be the one generic term for us. Certainly in today’s re- 
ports to today’s people, housing looms large indeed. 

There is every reason why it should. Measured in 
terms of industry, of sociology, or of art, housing stands 
supreme. The simple reasoning behind the demand for 
a new deal in housing says that industry can find greater 
outlets for more materials and more work—ergo more 
prosperity—in housing than elsewhere; that sociology 
does its greatest work when it enters the field of shelter ; 
and that architecture is the 


Tomorrow's Housing 


By T. J. MALONEY 


So the steel corporations, the cement companies, the 
zinc, copper, lead, and various other raw materials pro- 
ducers look to housing to curtail their woes. Certain 
philanthropists—including the United States Govern- 
ment and sociological critics such as Stuart Chase and 
Lewis Mumford—add their voices to the same plea, for 
reasons similar and dissimilar. Architects, from Frank 
Lloyd Wright to the youngest neophyte, join the din. 
Presently the new in housing gets its first real articulate 
display at Chicago’s Century of Progress. The well 
grounded critic and the lay critic then speak their 
minds—and find it good, bad, and indifferent. 

But the outstanding contribution of A Century of 
Progress should not be overlooked: 20,000,000 people. 
The enterprising citizen from all over the country is 
seeing these new houses—these fantasies that he had 
but read about until his own visit to the exposition. 
Not only that, he is seeing them in a setting that is 
bound to make him open to the new. This may all 
bewilder him, but his education now has the fundamen- 





basic art, has been since be > eee 
man needed shelter, and will 
be until he can do without 
it—which in any civilized 
state means never. 





WOOD has long been the standby 
for homes. Many special uses were 
shown in this five room Lumber In- 
dustries house at the Chicago 
World's Fair, including newly de- 
signed furniture, and ceilings and 
walls paneled in a variety of 
American woods. Note the windows 
in the corners of the rooms. 


Architect: Ernest Grunsfeld 
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ECONOMY need not omit artistry 
or comfort. This $1300 home built 
by Franklin Brill at Buffalo, N. Y., 
for two people, has no cellar, din- 
ing room, furnace, baseboards, 
flooring, tiling, eave-troughs, closet 
doors, or bedsteads, yet boasts a 
wood-burning fireplace, mechanical 
refrigeration, built-in radio, built 
in furniture, shower, carpeted floors, 
and a roof solarium. The walls are 
of pre-cast masonry, their interior 
surfaces of pre-finished processed 
board. 
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ROSTONE, a composition of limestone 
and shale, lending itself to color ef- 
fects and a high polish, was used in 
this modern home. The stone is made 
in standard sizes with bolts cast into 
the sections. The same material, col- 
ored, was used for the entrance hall, 
parts of the living room walls, and to 
pave the roof deck. Both this home 
and the one pictured below were ex- 
hibited at the Chicago World's Fair. 


Architect: Walter Scholer 





tal of seeing, instead of hearing, instilled in his con- 
sciousness. He is going away with the opening wedge 
instilled—and heaven help our manufacturers and archi- 
tects if they can do nothing further. 

They can—when they overcome equally heavy artil- 
lery of the present labor, finance, real estate and poli- 
tical set-up. Building a house is an entirely different 
matter from building an automobile. The difference lies 
in something seemingly as simple as wheels—another of 
the things that in a distant day defeated its period of 
depression. Wheels give mobility to an auto, and mo- 
bility largely eliminates the factors mentioned above. 
The land is basic. Not only the house upon it, but all 
the world of building trades, real estate operators, poli- 
ticians, and to a great extent bankers, live off the land. 

Even the changes introduced by Frank Lloyd Wright 
in his first “prairie houses” of thirty years ago caused 
bankers to withhold building money because such 
houses could not be a good investment ; caused contrac- 
tors to refuse to work on them because they were not 
“right”, and labor unions to balk at them because they 
used new materials—machine-made materials. Why 
mention further the ramifications of a similar nature 
promulgated by the political machines, and by the real 
estate set-up that works with them—has to work with 
them—hand in hand? The larger problems are still be- 
fore the engineer and architect, who must cope with 
the lawyer, the banker, the labor leader, the politician, 
and even the racketeer to produce the necessary plenti- 
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ANOTHER trail-blazer in building with ready- 
made units. The frame is of light steel 
beams; the walls are insulated box-like units, 
house high, factory fabricated in various 
widths. .The exterior is of enameled steel. 


Architect: Robert Smith, Jr. 





ful harvest from the seed that is now 
beginning to sprout. 

And don’t forget money. The 
owner of a Ford, a Chevrolet, or a 
Plymouth feels that the purchase 
price is reasonable; it is his share of the benefit of ma- 
chine production. The owner of a new home in most of 
our urban centers can have no such feeling under the 
present plan of building and purchasing. The structure 
is entirely overbalanced, and fluctuations in real-estate 
value, carrying charges, disguised racketeering, and 
political intake mount astonishingly to form the great- 
est part of the money involved. 

On the other hand, look at the home constructed by 
Franklin Brill, a young man neither architect nor engi- 
neer, but well versed in modern ideas of materials, 
home-making, and home-furnishing. Complete, it cost 
some $1300 to produce. It not only houses himself and 
his mother in perfect comfort, but in perfect taste, and 
with cooling, housekeeping, and upkeep at new lows 
similar to his building costs. Says Mr. Brill: 

“Many experimental houses have been built in this 
country, but few of them have reached the low-cost 
goal they set for themselves. Few also have been de- 
signed for that very large and important unit, the 
family of two, with provision for later expansion; in 
other words, the coupe-with-rumble-seat market. 

“The house illustrated here is an exception. It was 
designed for luxurious living for two, cost only $1300, 
accomplished by careful choice of materials, largely 
pre-fabricated, and by elimination of traditional non- 
sense. It was designed, somewhat as a protest against 
our antiquated building and living methods, by a lay- 
man. It stands in a suburb of Buffalo, N. Y., and does 
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SUN HOUSE. This design is based 
on unit construction, the parts be- 
ing of standard sizes and shapes, 
prefabricated, delivered to the site 
completely finished, and there as- 
sembled by simple devices. The 
second-floor, half-closed porches 
are retreats from ubiquitous and 
talkative neighbors. 


Architect: Harvey Wiley Corbett 


The photographs on this and ithe op- 

posite page are reproduced by per- 

mission of “Architectural Forum” 
and R. H 


- Macy & Co. 





OUTDOOR HOUSE. This home 


focuses attention on the garden 
which the suburbanite is expected 
to enjoy as much as his house, or 
even more. Open porches, southern 
exposure, with an outdoor fireplace, 
face on the garden. The masonry 
walls shelter the swimming pool and 
garden, making it comfortable on 
chilly days. The garage is placed 
nearest the street so that no garden 
space is wasted. 


Architect: Raymond M. Hood 


very nicely without such customary things as cellar, 
dining-room, furnace and furnace piping, baseboards, 
wainscoting, plastering, lathing, papering, flooring, 
shingling, tiling, exposed woodwork, porch and porch- 
steps, eave-troughs, and conductors, closet doors, 
sconces and wall-switches, bedsteads. 

“Yet it offers such luxurious features as wood-burn- 
ing fireplace, mechanical refrigeration, broadloom car- 
pet throughout, built-in radio, shower bath, roof 
solarium, ventilating fans, built-in furniture. It stands 
on a concrete base, moisture-proofed and insulated, with 
walls of pre-cast masonry, flat-deck roof, with much of 
its interior surface consisting of pre-finished, processed 
board applied in large panels.” | 

As the illustrations show, this is a picture story— 
pictures of houses at Chicago’s Century of Progress 
exposition, houses designed by leading New York archi- 
tects, models of which are at present part of R. H. 
Macy’s and the Architectural Forum’s “Forward 
House” Exhibit in New York, and Mr. Brill’s house. 
Houses, houses, houses. And changes, changes, changes. 
Meaning new methods and new materials. And new. 
uses for old materials. And new conceptions of old ways 
of living. And vice versa. 

Any raw-material manufacturer will tell you with 
what tremendous difficulty he moves into the housing 
field. Why? Mainly for the same reason the steel 
people are finding it hard to sell steel beer barrels to 
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the brewers. Steel barrels are just as good; with the 
research talent behind steel it would be no surprise to 
hear an announcement that they are better. But steel 
does not fit in with mahogany bars, flowing mustaches, 
Milwaukee fronts, and glass steins heavier than the 
beer within them. There is no sentiment to steel when 
it comes to beer. And there is no sentiment to any 
new material when it comes to housing. It should not 
surprise you to know that advertising and salesmanship 
direct 50 per cent of their efforts at overcoming that 
old impostor, sentiment. 

Look at this about-face in our fairy-tale exposition of 
housings trend. It’s been a long time since zinc, copper 
and lead standing-seam roofs have had wide popularity. 
But they seem to be due for a revival, to become the 
newest of the new. This is true not only with roofs. 
Whole houses are sheathed in metal. Standing seams 
and batten seams, with their decorative possibilities in 
making use of long horizontal or vertical lines, are 
distinctly intriguing the architects who planned the 
Forward House models. Dr. George Reid is construct- 
ing a modern residence of this type near Rome, 
in New York State. 

You see the Rostone House. What is Rostone? It is 
a composition of limestone and shale, susceptible to 
many color effects and taking a high polish. There is 
the Ferro Enamel House, constructed with exterior sur- 
faces of enamel-clad steel plate; the Masonite House, 
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HOSPITALITY HOUSE. This timber 
house is simple, light, and places 
greatest stress on comfort, con- 
venience, and arrangement of rooms 
so they can be opened up to per- 
mitentertaining. It is a compromise 
for those who prefer modernism 
without too radical changes in 
appearance. 


Architect: Ralph Walker 





the House of Tomorrow, which is practically a glass 
house; our old friend the Brick House, constructed in 
the most radical manner, the Lumber House, the Stran 
Steel House, and what not. Of criticism or approval, 
your judgment is as good as that of anyone else, for 
judgments run to good, bad, and indifferent. 

There are trends, however, that will be incorporated 
in all of tomorrow’s housing. The house will set as 
close to the street as possible, with the garage on the 
street and the living-room at the rear, overlooking the 
yard and garden. Thus living will be more private, 
with less noise, greater convenience, and less show. 
Streets will become no more nor less than delivery 
arteries. Cellars have ceased to be a necessity, and 
heating units will be installed in the garage or else- 
where at the spot of greatest convenience. The dining- 
room becomes nonessential as such, and is included as 
an occasional part of the large living room. Larger 
areas of glass, and flat roofs for solariums, will make 
the sun’s rays a more important adjunct of living. Air- 
conditioning becomes as fundamental as heating—in 
fact, becomes a part of the same unit.. Kitchens and 
bathrooms continue their merry leadership as the out- 
standing rooms in the American home. Insulation be- 
comes an art instead of a blasphemy, and furnishing 
will be simple and severe, rather than soft and voluptu- 
ous. Furniture also becomes an integral part of the 
construction in so far as possible. It is cheaper and 
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Photographs by Goold Studios 


COMMON SENSE HOUSE. A 
small family brick home without 
cellar which offers a large living 
room, dining alcove, _ kitchen, 
garage, laundry with oil heater, on 
the first floor; and three bedrooms 
and a sleeping porch on the second 
floor. This is a servantless house, 
planned to save steps for the 
housewife. 


Architect: Ely Jacques Kahn 
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better thus. 
haps more so because of color’s prominence in any 


Paint will be as important as ever—per- 


decoration where simplicity is the keynote. White— 
the coolest color—becomes even more important, now 
that insulation and cooling are prime considerations 
in housing. Metals become of increasing importance, 
structurally and decoratively. 

These are but a few of the symbols of change. Can 
all this be done well within the scope of Mr. Joseph 
Citizen’s pocket book? It can, when the obstacles pre- 
viously mentioned are overcome. The propaganda that 
is such a vital necessity for any movement as revolu- 
tionary as this is far beyond the initial state. But 
even at the Century of Progress and at Macy’s exhibit, 
the main factor seems to be overlooked. Modern hous- 
ing is nothing if not low priced—and certainly these 
exhibits are far from satisfactory when it comes to 
meeting our Mr. Joe on his own terms. It is all well 
and good to show him how lovely and convenient a 
modern house can be, but until he is also shown that 
that house can be bought as reasonably and as easily 
as his Ford, Chevrolet, or Plymouth, there will be no 
sales in quantity. The manufacturers are thinking in 
those terms. From present indications the architects 
in general are not. They need to get together on this 
problem as on many others. They will, and these seem- 
ing phantasies of today will be sound and pleasant 
realities of tomorrow. 
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p= SPECIAL composite index 
prepared for this magazine by 
the ECONOSTAT shows a further de- 
cline for the month of September. This 
is due largely to the difficulties of transi- 
tion from the old laissez faire conditions 
to the radically altered circumstances of 
the New Deal. This movement from one 
area to another presents five friction 
points which have had the effect of re- 
tarding business recovery. 

First and outstanding have been the 
difficulties with labor. The organized 
working man has regarded the NRA as 
a new charter of privileges. He has at- 
tempted to take advantage of his new 
position by striking for higher wages 
and better conditions than the particular 
codes governing the separate industries 
have allowed. The rapid organization 
of new units (no less than 500 have been 
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INDEX OF GENERAL BUSINESS 


admitted to the A. F. of L.) has re- 
sulted in an unprecedented number of 
jurisdictional disputes between labor 
leaders and existing labor organizations 
regarding their legitimate territory. 

A second factor which has acted as a 
temporary shock to advancing business 
is the full impact of the higher costs 
which the NRA imposes. The New Deal 
was hailed at the beginning as the 
promise of order in industry and a higher 
level of activity. The greater costs in- 
volved had not been adequately dis- 
counted. 

A third factor has been the failure of 
the higher wages paid to workers to flow 
back to employers in the form of in- 
creased business. The spread work idea 
has fallen short of its objective. 

The fourth factor has been the great 
volume of anticipation buying in August. 


This has represented no increase in con- 
sumption but simply a purchase of goods 
to be used at some later period. As aq 
result retail trade for September has 
suffered. 

Finally there have been the difficulties 
of adjustment to the producing and com- 


mercial conditions of the codes. These 
difficulties, though serious at the time, 
are temporary in character and will he 
eliminated in the course of time. 

On the credit side of the business pic- 
ture we find that the Government has 
changed its attitude toward banks and 
bank credit. It is less hostile and more 
cooperative. It is trying to lead the 
banks to the business trough to drink 
and is abandoning the policy, which in 
the beginning, at least, looked a great 
deal like coercion. 

In the second place, the Government, 
as General Johnson’s speech before the 
American Federation of Labor so clearly 
indicated, is now aware that the zeal of 
labor to secure its full advantages under 
the NRA may exceed wholesome bounds, 
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Defrosting Frozen Bank Deposits 


By JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


Editor, THE ECONOSTAT 


T# SORRY RECORD of post-war American bank- 
ing, climaxed by the suspension of all bank 
activities during the greater part of March, has brought 
the average citizen into such intimate contact with the 
term “frozen bank deposits” that it scarcely requires 
definition. A frozen bank deposit is simply one which 
cannot be withdrawn. Reflection raises some difficul- 
ties. Very few banks are ever in a position to pay all 
their depositors at once. Many banks fully solvent 


_ have been forced to close their doors because too many 


depositors appeared at the same time demanding cash. 
Few banks at the time of failure are without the neces- 
sary liquid resources to meet the demands of a fraction 
of their depositors. This being the case, when is a de- 
posit frozen? A deposit is frozen when the option of 
payment is taken out of the hands of the depositor and 
placed in that of the bank, ifs conservator or receiver. 
The bank ladenswith such deposits may be fully solvent. 
It has merely loaned or invested its funds in such a 
fashion that it is unable to realize them rapidly enough 
to meet demands. 

Bank deposits freeze for a number of reasons, all of 
them profusely illustrated during the last thirteen 
years. Some of these are attributable to the bankers, 
some to the banking system, and others to the depositors 
themselves. The banker is at fault when he keeps an 
insufficient proportion of his 


0.11 per cent, hardly more than one-tenth of 1 per cent 
per year. It means that the banker must accept $1.10 
for lending the Government $1000 for one year. This 
may be called the H. C. L. of banking—the High 
Cost of Liquidity. Consequently the banker is torn 
between two needs: that for the revenue with which to 
meet the costs of banking and that for liquidity with 
which to meet unexpected deposit drains. If he com- 
promises the former the stockholders growl. If he neg- 
lects the latter the day may arrive when the bank 
becomes a cold storage for deposits. 

A word must be said about the nature of this frigidity. 
Approximately one-third of the average bank’s loans are 
made to individuals and corporations without specific 
security. They may be used to finance the conversion 
of cotton cloth, to carry inventory, or to underwrite a 
merchandising campaign. Another 10 per cent are 
called real-estate loans, which means that some form of 
real estate is offered as security. The proceeds of such 
loans may or may not be used for construction or for 
carrying property. Another 20 per cent are secured by 
stocks and bonds. This does not mean that_the borrow- 
ers are sitting in board rooms watching animated sym: 
bols flick by on ground glass. It is merely a conveni- 
ent way of borrowing. Roughly about three dollars out 
of every five, among the earning assets of our banks, 

consist of loans. The remain- 





assets in a form which per- 
mits speedy liquidation if and 
when his deposits start to 
drain away. In addition to 
the reserves which state and 


ing two represent investments 
of more or less liquid charac- 
ter which can be used when 
necessary to meet depositor 
demands. 





federal banking laws compel 
the banks to maintain, most . 


When a bank lends a client 
money it is not always in a 








bankers have developed a fur- 





position to assure itself repay- 





ther line of liquid defenses 
called secondary reserves. 
These consist of high-grade 
bonds which may be sold eas- 
ily and quickly and which are 
not subject to extreme fluc- 
tuations. 

The size of this secondary 





ment when the loan comes 
due. For any one of a number 
ee of legitimate reasons the bor- 
rower may demand renewal 
and the bank will find it ex- 
pedient to grant an extension. 
In some cases the bank has no 
choice. It must indulge the 
borrower or take over his 
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reserve is discretionary with 
the banker. The great diffi- 
culty is that he must sacrifice 
income in order to hold these 
highly necessary safeguards. 
A Treasury Certificate due in 
ninety days is ideal for the 
secondary reserve portfolio— 
ideal in that it is almost the 
equivalent to cash. Unfortu- 
nately the yield is little bet- 
ter. The last lot sold by 
the Treasury was accepted at 
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By Carlisle, in the Des Moines Register 
A LOT OF GOOD THAT DID 
Through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, in loans 
and the purchase of preferred stock, the Government pours 
. money into banks. 





business. Obviously in a pe- 
riod of adversity the propor- 
tion of such cases increases. 
In the end some of these loans 
must be charged off as losses. 
In others patience will enable 
the borrower to preserve his 
business and clean up his line. 
It is the inability of bor- 
rowers to repay, and the 
misfortune or poor judg- 
ment of the bank in having 
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too many such borrowers, which freezes bank deposits. 
The Government, and this applies particularly to 
state government, is partly to blame for permitting too 
many banks—particularly banks with incompetent 
management and inadequate capital—to be chartered. 
The public is te blame in expecting too much of our 
banks. The latter do not take the funds of the depositor 
for direct safekeeping in their vaults. The depositor 
expects a check book, his funds are collected and paid, 
his accounts kept, and until the passage of the Banking 
Act of 1933 he received interest on his checking account 
provided it was kept above a modest minimum. In ad- 
dition he expected to be able to withdraw his funds at 
any time. This applied not only to checking deposits 
. but to savings deposits, insurance policies, and building- 
and-loan association investments. The depositor tried 
to eat his cake and have it at the same time. 


HATEVER the cause, the depositor suddenly 

found in March that his right of demand was 
suspended. For a period of twelve days all deposits were 
frozen. Then, after careful examination by the federal 
and some of the state governments, banks that appeared 
able to meet their liabilities were granted licenses to 
open. By the middle of May, 5500 (round numbers) 
Federal Reserve Member Banks out of a total of 6700 
and 8000 out of a total of 10,000 non-member banks, 
had again opened their doors and were doing business 
on an unrestricted though extremely cautious basis. 
During the next three and a half months approximately 
400 additional member and non-member banks were 
licensed to open. 

This left the casualties of the holiday at 2600 insti- 
tutions, not counting mutual savings banks and building- 
and-loan associations. The deposits at the latest avail- 
able call date, in these banks, totalled 1900 million dol- 
lars. The Federal Reserve Board, analyzing the size 
and distribution of deposits in member banks, found 
that 96.5 per cent of the accounts were less than $2500, 
and the average was $770. Since the open banks on 
which this study was based included all the big city 
banks, it is probably safe to assume that the average 
frozen bank account does not exceed $500 and that the 
tetal number of depositors with accounts that can not 
be used is approximately 380,000. 

These depositors are not evenly distributed through- 
out the United States. Many communities have had 
all their banking facilities wiped out by the holiday, 
and for thousands of depositors their accounts repre- 
sented a strategically vital part of their possessions. 
Superficially, at least, their banks were closed by an 
executive order of the President. Hence it may very 
well seem that the Government is responsible for their 
embarrassment, a belief which many of the affected 
bankers share and disseminate among their clients. 
Three hundred and eighty thousand depositors consti- 
tute a powerful political force which the Government 
is compelled to respect. It is for this reason that its 
various financial agencies have in recent weeks used the 
press and the radio to minimize the magnitude and ef- 
fect of these frozen deposits, as well as to explain the 
efforts of the Government in expediting liquidation. 

Uncle Sam in this matter has been goaded on by a 
powerful group of business men calling themselves the 
Committee for the Nation, which has been urging active 
inflation as a part of the Government’s recovery pro- 
gram. As an argument in favor of inflation, this group 
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prepared an estimate purporting to show that seven and 
a half billions of bank deposits in the United States 
were frozen. Inflation, it was said, would release this 
captive hoard of buying power. 

The estimate was immediately questioned by scores 
of bankers and students. The Government, though 
normally disdaining to enter a controversy with a pri- 
vate group, took notice. During the course of the next 
two weeks the Federal Reserve Board, the Treasury, 
and the Comptroller of the Currency came forth with 
figures showing deposits in closed or unlicensed banks, 
none of them even remotely approaching the figure of 
the Committee for the Nation. 

The Committee, recognizing itself at once as the 
object of the Government’s statistical barrage, un- 
leashed further astronomical estimates which tended to 
prove that the initial estimate of seven and a half bil- 
lion was conservative. The deposits in all banks closed 
since the war were added to the deposits in unlicensed 
banks, and the partially restricted deposits of all mutual 
savings banks, and building and loan associations, 
reaching the enormous total of $11,298,000,000. 

What are the facts, and what can we do about them? 
The Treasury Department in its special press releases 
stated that deposits in all banks closed after the mora- 
torium totalled $1,765,000,000. Between June 30, 1921, 
and January 1, 1933, 10,436 banks failed, with deposits 
of $4,888,000,000. During that period 1346 banks, 
with deposits of $704,000,000, again opened their doors. 
At least 50 per cent of the deposits of suspended banks 
are recovered (the average for national banks is much 
higher). Based on these facts, frozen deposits today 
at the outside can hardly exceed $3,500,000,000 and are 
certainly less than $4,000,000,000. This is bad enough. 
What can we do about it? 


HE GOVERNMENT’S efforts have resulted in the 

reopening of more than a hundred banks a 
month since the bank holiday. These early rescues are 
the easiest, since they involve banks whose assets fall a 
little short of the strength necessary to resume business. 
The procedure is to persuade stockholders to subscribe 
additional necessary capital. Where this is not successful 
the depositors are asked to suspend or “defer” a part of 
their claims, sometimes receiving participation certifi- 
cates to be served out of the proceeds, if any, to be 
realized from the liquidation of doubtful assets. In 
more than a hundred cases the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has bought preferred stock which has en- 
abled the bank to resume business. When such re- 
organizations are not possible the depositor must await 
the liquidation of the bank’s assets. This is a slow 
business. The minimum period required to wind up the 
affairs of a closed national bank has been six months 
and the average is five and a half years. 

It is for this reason that more potent solvents for 
refractory bank assets are being urged upon Uncle 
Sam. The Cleveland News in a leading editorial asked 
the federal Government to issue enough paper cur- 
rency to buy all the assets of the unlicensed banks, pay 


‘ off the depositors, dispose of the securities and real 


estate, and collect their loans over a period of years. As 
these payments come in they may be employed to retire 
the currency originally issued to pay off the depositors. 
The pressure upon the Government is great and growing. 
Depositors feel that their claims are as meritorious, 
equitably and economically, (Continued on page 53) 
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By 
ROGER SHAW 


Te IS WRITTEN from an 
oasis of comparative peace 
in the troublous year of grace 1933. 
While the European great powers— 
with the possible exception of Great 
Britain—and the post-war states 
of Mitteleuropa are engaged in all 
the petty bickerings and dirty digs 
of an E. Phillips Oppenheim novel, 
Her Majesty’s Netherlands plods its 
way calmly. Here is comfort, clean- 
liness, mental objectivity, malice 
toward none—save a mild contempt 
that is often shown for Belgium. 

Nijmegen, Catholic Dutch, lies three miles from the 
German frontier. Here are the remains of a fortress 
of Karel de Groote, or Charlemagne, whose Franks 
turned into the Flemish and the Dutch, although France 
received their Teutonic name and much of their sturdy 
nordic blood. Nijmegen is very Gothic, very peaceful, 
very orderly. One cycles from its precincts to the 
German frontier. The Dutch frontier guards wave you 
on with a cheery boredom, while they recline on a 
bench and whiff cigarettes. Then comes the German 
ordeal. You dismount, present yourself, are somewhat 
grudgingly let through to ride for a few minutes. These 
German frontier guards, in their green uniforms, wear 
the iron cross—symbolic of Hitler’s choice of war 
veterans for public posts. They are strict and con- 
scientious, as wardens of the New Reich. 

Across the German line is a little bathing resort, with 
an enormous red flag on a high pole. Moscow? No, 
Hitler. For it is this red that wrecked the Reds in 
Germany. In the center of the banner is set the dread 
black swastika cross, symbol of unflagging energy and 
of unflagging Hitlerism. It is significant that the road 
signs are all in black-white-red, the colors of Hitler 
and of the old empire. The republican black-red- 
yellow has totally disappeared. The local Germans 
differ little in talk or appearance from their Dutch 
neighbors. Nearby is the cathedral town of Cleve, 
once an independent prince-bishopric. German beer 
does not differ from Netherlandish. 

The Hague [’s Gravenhage] means the Count’s 
Hedge. It is a city of bicycles, of easy-going officials 
and retired business men, and of exiled German Jews. 
Holland, incidentally, has eight million population and 
three million registered “wheels.” Automobiles are 
scarce, but one sees dignified business men in derby 
hats astride roaring motorcycles. Soldiers in a sort of 
field-green are everywhere, but they have an apologetic 
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THIS is a Dutch hay market. 
which has been brought to the market on the canal barges of which only the masts are 





Photograph by W. E. Larned 


The numerous tripods support scales for weighing the hay 


visible in the picture above. 


look which reminds one of our own American men-of- 
war. It is a sign that Mars has taken a back seat. 

English, French, and German influences may be ob- 
served in the Dutch civilization. The outdoor sidewalk 
cafés are French, as are the hotels and their termi- 
nology. After all, Holland was an important part of 
the Napoleonic empire, and many of the famous Old 
Guard were Dutch. The Dutchmen themselves seem 
to prefer England to all foreign nations, and the fash- 
ionables seek to follow English ways (just as they do 
in the United States). There is much intermarriage 
with Germany, especially among the aristocracy, and 
the Holland Jonkheers have something in common with 
their fellow Junkers of next-door Prussia. But whereas 
in Prussia the Junkers have led traditionally, with 
the businessmen in second place, in Holland the busi- 
nessman has ever been supreme while the landed Jonk- 
heers have sulked on their country estates. Capitalism 
originated in these parts, with ships and trade and 
usury, and since the Reformation it has been a respect- 
able middle-class paradise, devoted to the pursuit of 
the almighty guilder. 

Many a child learns French, German, and English 
in its schooling: but the writer finds that German is 
the most universally understood. The Dutch language, 
of course, stands directly midway between English and 
German. The middle-class citizens look American, tor- 
toise-shell glasses and all, and on several occasions your 
scribe has accosted fellow Americans (seemingly) who 
turned out to be 100 per cent Dutch! The women 
and girls are wholesome enough to encourage Mistress 
Grundy herself, yet withal they have a stolid, self- 
reliant charm. 

A visit to The Hague’s leading kinema reveals Amer- 
ican pictures which talk American, Dutch translations 
being briefly printed across the bottom of each scene. 
This proves most distracting to the eyes, for how can 
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One sit in admiration of Marlene Dietrich and study 
Dutch philology simultaneously? American movies 
are very popular hereabouts, but America and the 
Americans are surprisingly littke known. The Dutch, 
when they speak English, speak English English in- 
stead of the American variety. 

The Queen (a sturdy latter-day Victoria) and her 
Prince Consort (an equally latter-day Albert) are very 
popular, save with the Socialists and Communists. The 
Socialists favor a codperative commonwealth @ la Nor- 
man Thomas; while the Communists desire a Soviet 
Netherlands in tune with the Third International. 
After all, Holland was republican until the last century. 
Royalty seems amiss here, where aristocracy is weak 

and trade is strong. Business plutocracies have ever 
' been republican, from Carthage down to Wall Street. 
But when Her Majesty appears in a news reel, the house 
echoes with cheers that belie the native phlegm. 


o earge remembers her great colonial empire, 
and East Indian types are to be seen in con- 
siderable numbers in the Dutch cities. Intermarriage 
with Javanese or Sumatrans is quite respectable, and 
relations between the East and West are apparently of 
the best. Hollanders, when speaking of colonial mat- 
ters, point with horror to Belgian treatment of the 
Congo. East Indians sit in the Dutch parliament, and 
enjoy an increasing measure of home-rule. Holland’s 
glorious seventeenth-century past, Manhattan to Cape- 
town, and her maritime supremacy, are not in the least 
forgotten here. 

On Sundays everyone takes to the waterways, in 
craft of any description imaginable. Starting at War- 
mond, one cruises along the Kaag—lakes connected by 
marshy canals. Cruisers, yachts, sailboats, swimmers, 
idlers in the sun, picnickers, all are here in abundance. 
Strong girls manipulate their boats with all the con- 
fidence of veteran seadogs. Everyone waves cheerily 
to everyone else. Here and there go hard-pulling oars- 
men in racing shells. I saw a couple of visiting British 
craft, who somehow braved the Channel to reach these 
inland waterways. “Fellow watermen, good sports- 
men,” remarks our anglophile host, a famous interna- 
tional boat-racer and a leading doctor of The Hague. 
“When we fought them it was generally fifty-fifty. 
We trust them. Not so with the French and Germans.” 
He continued that in the World War the Dutch gov- 
ernment was pro-German, the people pro-English. High 
society, of course, was as Jonkheer to Junker. 

On this day of water sport, incidentally, we saw 
what appears to be the only pair of wooden shoes in 
Holland. They were worn by a waterman, and were 
carefully painted to resemble tan oxford brogues, with 
painted black laces! We liked them exceedingly. 

Nobody in Holland seems to be quite sure whether 
the capital is at Amsterdam or in The Hague. The 
writer has given up the controversy as hopeless . . . 
and so apparently has the native populace, who prefer 
cycling to abstruse speculation. Both cities possess 
royal palaces and government buildings; but the atmos- 


phere of Amsterdam is New York, and that of The . 


Hague is Washington, D. C. Scheveningen, seaside 
resort of The Hague, is Atlantic City. Here one sees 
dignified elderly matrons—wading with great solemnity. 
(The wolf pen in The Hague zoo contains dummies. 
life-size, of Little Red Riding Hood and her lupine 
grandmother.) 
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World-famous doctors have quiet little offices on the 
second floors of their own homes. De Courant, great 
Hague newspaper, occupies a magnificent modernistic 
building of red brick—more imposing indeed than that 
of our New York Times. Here an American journalist 
is welcomed by his Holland confréres. Hitler is un- 
popular hereabouts, and all uniformed organizations of 
unofficial standing are forbidden for fear that Fascism 
may appear amongst the dykes and windmills. Twice 
learned gentlemen have asked the writer, with school- 
boy interest, of Indian life in America. They can in- 
deed scarce believe that most Americans have never 
seen a wily redskin. Another romance blasted. 

But there is romance in Holland. Parliament opens 
on September 19, and the Queen arrives in a gilded 
coach and six. Footmen, generals, hussars, marines, 
flunkies are everywhere, and, The Hague populace cheer 
and sing to greet Her Majesty, her consort and the 
crown princess. Members of the House of Lords wear 
court uniforms, and the diplomatic corps shine redund- 
antly. Your correspondent occupies a perch on a news- 
reel van close to the royal presence. His press card 
and his American ingenuousness work wonders in secur- 
ing a choice location. The trappings, tricorned and 
bewigged coachmen, the multi-colored costumes, remind 
one of Louis Fourteenth instead of bourgeois democ- 
racy. Everywhere are orange badges, pins, and cock- 
ades, on man and beast. The royal anthem is played, 
instead of two American atrocities called “Lazy Bones” 
and “Stormy Weather” which have swept the Nether- 
lands. There are no monocles visible, but in other 
respects the decorated lordlings remind one of English 
peers on parade. Somehow there is nothing inherently 
Dutch about this parliamentary opening, save for blond, 
cheek-boned marines who stand guard stolidly. 

“We have had a glorious past,” remarked a native. 
“We have a comfortable present. Our future is toler- 
ably secure. If you think we are unprogressive, try 
our new automat. There’s New York for you.” The 
automat was elementary, cleanly, cute, and modernistic. 
Its choice of dishes was strictly limited, its atmosphere 
resembling nothing elsewhere. One buys slugs to put 
in the slots, and even vermouth is on tap. All of its 
denizens are friendly, helpful, and totally lacking in 
understanding. Holland being watery and buttery ipso 
facto, these two commodities (water and butter) are 
totally lacking at mealtime save on repeated demand. 
Richard Tauber, German singer in the part of Franz 
Schubert, is at present the national hero who receives 
an acclaim which Her Majesty might well envy. He 
is encored ten times after one scene. 

So this is Holland—1933. The ultra-new architec- 
turally is blended with the medieval, in perfect harmony. 
It is to be hoped, however, that Holland stays Dutch. 
English and French influence need not put to shame 
the local Kultur, which at its best is quite inimitable. 
Americanization, which Europe so dreads, means merely 
adoption of machine methods and escape from mean- 
ingless formalities. Holland and America have much in 
common, and something to learn from each other. 

If the Hollanders consider Uncle Sam as a sort of 
colonial planter, ad Ja Swiss Family Robinson, they have 
a marked weakness for the venturesome life which 
they suppose we tropical outcasts of North America 
must lead. And the City of New York, be it remem- 
bered, is still in a literal sense under the old flag of 
the Zuider Zee. 
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France Again at the Crossroads 


BUSINESS at a low ebb; public 
revenue declining; the gold 
standard on her shoulders 
alone; a Government not very 
secure — will such conditions 
bring a New Deal for France? 


F vex FOUR YEARS coincidently with our presi- 
dential elections, but in the spring instead of 
the fall, the French people choose their directly elected 
representatives in the law-making body: the deputies. 
According to the outcome it is determined, at least 
theoretically, what the Government is to be, that is, by 
what group or groups it is to be dominated for the 
quadrennial period. 

Under their Third Republic, the French masses have 
shown a strong disposition to rely upon the Left parties 
to rule. The Radical Socialists backed by the support 
of the Socialists won in 1924, lost in 1928, and won 
again in 1932. But if history repeats itself their tenure 
will not continue very long. As Parliament convened 
in the middle of last month it was found to be rather 
shaky, and no wonder. 

Herriot had triumphed in 1924 (and again in 1932) 
as the leader of the Left parties. By 1926 he was out 
of office. ‘The weakness of the franc then, expressing 
the sum of all the economic blunders of his combina- 
tion, so stirred public opinion that the very chamber 
whose majority had been elected under his leadership 
turned practically as one man toward Poincaré, whom 
Herriot had defeated in 1924, as the very rock of 
French character, the indispensable guide out of the 
morass in which the French ship of state was sinking 
in consequence of the series of breakdowns due to the 
misgovernment of the Left. And Poincaré, with rare 
magnanimity, took Herriot into his cabinet—saved him 
politically. 

In the spring of 1932, Herriot and his henchmen 
capitalized heavily the effects in France of a world de- 
pression, as though it were due to the shortcomings of 
Tardieu and his adherents—Flandin, Laval, Paul Rey- 
naud—all members of the Poincaré cabinet’s successor 
which held sway from 1928 to 1932. Of course, if 
Tardieu and his colleagues had been supermen they 
might have stopped the depression in time to get re- 
elected; or if they had been lucky they might have 
been in a position in May, 1932, to claim the credit 
for a like achievement by Hoover and MacDonald. 
But being neither supermen nor lucky they were beaten. 
They may be deemed lucky now, however, in.a political 
sense, in that they can point to Herriot and Daladier 
(who became Premier in February last, following the 
downfall of Herriot) as the culprits for all that has hap- 
pened since the change of power consequent on the May, 
1932, elections. And that all has been bad indeed. 
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By MAURICE LEON 


In their relations with London and Washington, the 
Herriot and Daladier cabinets have not been any more 
successful than the cabinets of their adversaries prior 
to June, 1932. At Lausanne, in July, 1932, the French 
Government became committed to a policy which suited 
London and was approved by the Republican adminis- 
tration then in office at Washington, but which did not 
prevent the subsequent Hitler domination in Germany 
and has not been found to harmonize with the purposes 
of our present administration in the monetary and 
economic field. 

The supreme skill with which, prior to March 15, our 
Pennsylvania Dutchman and Britain’s Scot between 
them kept concealed, under the blossoms of good-will 
expressions, the viper which was stinging to death world 
trade, was not without its deadly effects on the luxury 
and travel trade of France. And so while America and 
Britain lavished efforts on the rescue of Germany during 
the spring and summer of 1931, and pointed an accusing 
finger ai Laval for his failure swiftly to fall in with 
their scheme of diverting German liquid resources from . 
reparations (52 per cent French) to private indebted- 
ness (two-thirds American and one-fourth British), a 
world situation already bad from speculative orgies 
following upon the immense destructions and desola- 
tions of a world war was fast getting worse. 

Suddenly the pressure of the world situation, which 
had caused a whole series of flights of capital, was seen 
to weigh most heavily on the pound sterling. When 
the pound went off gold, on September 25, 1931, the 
whole of mankind shuddered, and rightly. The only 
international money known to it had become a mere 
commodity—not as in war time, when gold embargoes 
are expected and trade is controlled by the governments 
for war needs, but in the midst of peace. 


Es FIRST CONSEQUENCE for France of the ster- 
ling crisis in Great Britain, two years ago, 
was a loss of one hundred million dollars at par on 
sterling credits held by the Bank of France. Next came 
slowly but with ever-increasing deadliness the con- 
traction of Franco-British trade. But this was part of 
a world process. Not only sterling but virtually all the 
currencies of the world except the French, Swiss, and 
Belgian francs and the guilder are now fluctuating com- 
modities in a disorganized, dislocated scheme of ex- 
change. Like a great sea whose phenomenal tide leaves 
bewildered islanders stranded higher and higher on their 
rock, the steady withdrawal of world trade has pro- 
ceeded, leaving the peoples of the gold bloc so high 
and dry that access to the sea routes of foreign trade 
is cut off. Today France alone can be said to be on a 
functioning gold standard, but at what cost! 

French comment makes it plain that a gold embargo 
for themselves has been dreaded by the French people 
as tantamount to a decision (Continued on page 59) 
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T= STEEL industry has entered a new 
era, ushered in by seemingly unre- 
lated events in far separated parts of the 
globe. An unidentified youngster in the Mid- 
West discovers a new word in his diction- 
ary; shipbuilders in London drop a precious 
cargo into the barnacle-infested waters off 
Southland pier; astronomers design and 
duplicate a star-filled night sky; a Mil- 
waukee brewer draws a sketch on a scrap of 
brown paper—and a new era makes its bow. 
Fostered by the ingenuity of persons of all 
ages and in all walks of life, today this new 
factor in the steel industry is being greeted 
by everyone from the cop on his beat to 
sailor boys, housewives, steel leaders—even 
artists—as another important link in the 
chain of circumstances that are being welded 
together into a permanent business recovery. 
This new era may be symbolized by the 
word the Middle Western youngster found 
in his dictionary. It was “zephyr,” which in 
one definition is synonymous with the west 
wind. Like a fresh west wind this new deal 
within a new deal is blowing the cobwebs of 
business stagnation from at least one branch 
of the steel industry and is refreshing hun- 
dreds of other commercial activities from 
one end of the country to the other. The 
era of stainless steel is coming into its own. 

How stainless, prince of the alloys, has 
gained its present leadership and in what myriad ways 
the shining, rustless metal is being applied in America 
today is a story of the conquest of science for which it 
would be hard to find a romantic parallel short of the 
accounts of pioneering adventures in early America’s 
conquest of the soil. 

There is even romance in the small boy’s exploration 
of his dictionary. Nobody knows the youngster’s name 
although executives of the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy railroad are extending every effort to find him. 
Today it is known only that he went to Chicago’s 
Century of Progress and there learned about the Burl- 
ington’s new stainless steel train, streamlined and 
geared for two-mile-a-minute speeds. He scrawled a 
note to the railroad. 

“Why not,” he asked, “give this last word in a train 
the name almost the last word in my dictionary. 
Zephyr is a good word for you. I’m here with my 
folks at the fair and I’m sorry I can’t ride back home 
in the Zephyr.” 

So Zephyr the name is to be; and if the railroad 
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A New Era in Steel 


By FRED HAMLIN 





Photograph by Gilchrist 
STAINLESS STEEL stays polished. No wonder American housewives are wel- 
coming it into their kitchens. Above is pictured an array of Enduro utensils. 
It is also used in kitchen sinks, stoves, cutlery, table tops, and hardware fittings. 


officials can find the boy who wrote the letter, they are 
going to thrill him with a ride when the train makes 
its first trip this fall. 

The thrill is one that might be compared with a thrill 
experienced in England nearly twenty years ago by a 
metallurgist searching for an alloy, to be used in naval 
guns, that would resist the erosive effects of sustained 
rapid fire. He was not wholly successful in his mission, 
but his name—Harry Brearley—will go down in history 
as that of the man who first noted the resistance of 
high chromium alloys to atmospheric and salt air 
corrosion. More than a decade of experimenting by 
scientists here and abroad following Brearley’s observa- 
tions have resulted in the stainless steel being used 


today, made up of high percentages of chromium and 


nickel in a combination that resists rust of any kind 
indefinitely and will neither tarnish nor corrode. 

But it was not until 1930 that stainless emerged 
completely from the laboratory to become a growing 
industrial factor in steel production. In that year 
Ford put the metal on the radiators and lamps cf his 
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SHINING, rustless steel made possible this 

gleaming tower of the Chrysler Building in 

New York City. Stainless steel was also 

used for trim on the famous Empire State 

Building, and enters largely into plans of 
architects today. 


Photograph by Margaret Bourke-White 


first Model A. This, plus the discovery by 
other industries of the peculiar qualities of 
the metal, resulted in the rise to its first peak 
of production. 

Stainless steel, it was found, differs from 
other alloys in that it has an extremely high 
alloy content, keeps a bright polish, strongly 
resists rust and chemicals, is therefore ex- 
tremely long-lived and will withstand high 
temperatures without losing its strength. 
The average alloy contains products other 
than iron and carbon in fractions up to 1.5 
or 2 per cent. Alloy contents in gear steels, 
considered extremely high, make up only 
some 3.5 per cent of the total. By contrast, 
stainless in one of its most generally used 
forms contains 18 per cent chromium and 
8 per cent nickel. 

After it became established with automo- 
bile manufacturers, its uses spread. It was 
applied most successfully in all kinds of food 
industries, where sanitation is required, and 
—to go to the other extreme—in the cracking 
of crude oils to break them down into gas- 
oline and commercial oils. 

Its use by the food groups was based on 
the fact that stainless is far more durable 
than glass or tin, the only other two products 
which have proved effective in the field, and, 
like both the others, does not contaminate 
the food with which it comes into contact. 
As a result, it is used almost universally today by milk 
wholesalers and is being used increasingly by meat 
packers and all others whose food and equipment must 











Corporation’s Massillon laboratories, the largest in the 
world for experimentation with stainless, report that 
the alloy resists heat up to 1850 degrees Fahrenheit— 
pass government inspection. more than twice the heat that average steel can success- 

Stainless steel used in the cracking coils for reducing fully survive. Formerly, with other alloys developed 
crude petroleum has proved just as effectual and brings for cracking coils, the life of a cracking outfit was 
out another quality of the metal—its ability to survive estimated at from four to eleven weeks. “Sour” crudes 


extreme heat and huge pressure without deterioration from the Mid-continent fields ate into the metal and 
or loss of strength. Metallurgists at Republic Steel the high temperatures and pressures wore it out rapid- 


















































THIS two-car high-speed train of stainless stee! construction was built by the Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., for the Texas & Pacific Railway. 
The wheels carry pneumatic tires. Somewhat similar cars have been built for the Pennsylvania, and for the Philadelphia & Reading lines. 
U. S. S. Stainless Steel was utilized in their construction. 
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ly. Today, after four years, coils of stainless are still 
functioning effectively and have been found serviceable 
even at the higher heats and: pressures used in the 
hydrogenation cracking process, a new development in 
the oil industry not yet commercially feasible, whereby 
more than 104 barrels of finished gasoline can be 
cracked from only 100 barrels of crude. Until recently, 
these applications of the alloy were the only ones 
proving successful commercially. Outside of the stain- 
less steel used within the last three years for trim on 
such buildings as the Empire State and Chrysler, it 
was not dramatically applied until recently where the 
man on the street and his wife could see and use it. 
In these applications, however, the real romances of 
the shining alloy are found. 

Only yesterday one of these stories wheeled into the 
spotlight when certain British shipbuilders dropped 
large sheets of stainless steel, valued at thousands of 
dollars, into the barnacle-infested waters off Southland 
pier. The test, though expensive, will be worth what 
it will cost, since it is expected to mark the last step 
in a drive with stainless steel against the ravages of 
the sea. The metal, experts believe, will get the best 
of barnacles as it has already proved a champion in 
man’s age-long war against salt corrosion. 

The British are not in the lead in this application of 
the alloy. After a series of exhaustive tests, the United 
States Navy today is using the metal in hundreds of 
applications. Bluejackets are particularly cheered by 
the innovations with stainless in ships, because among 
other installations will be those of stainless steel pots, 
pans, knives, forks and spoons aboard some of the ships 
now under construction, something that will save sailors 
hours of hard labor polishing kitchen ware and mess 
gear. Bluejacket labor will also be saved by using 
stainless steel for the piping of salt water, for ice boxes 
and gasoline tanks, for trim, and for flooring, replacing 
the much heavier surfacing that is commonly used in 
engine rooms. 

The metal is already to be found on some of our 
ships, such as the Pensacola, a cruiser recently put into 
service, and it is being applied extensively on the New 
Orleans, to be commissioned in December, and on the 
submarine Cuttlefish, also scheduled to go into service 
before the end of the year. More than a dozen other 
cruisers and destroyers, and the airplane carrier Ranger, 
will carry tons of the alloy for various purposes, 
officials inform us. The galley stove on the Navy’s new 
dirigible, Macon, incidentally, is made entirely of 
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AN all-steel house at Chicago's 

Century of* Progress, erected to 

demonstrate the economies of pre- 

fabricated un‘ts. The exterior is 

enameled steel fastened to a 

framework of "Stransteel" uprights 
and girders. 


a well-known trade-marked 
brand of stainless steel. 

One example is enough to 
illustrate how the steel re- 
sists salt corrosion and indi- 
cate why it has been adopted 
so widely by naval construc- 
tion engineers. Installed 
outside on a ship which made a passage of 100 days 
recently between England and Australia, the metal was 
not once cleaned during the entire voyage. At the 
end of the trip the captain reported: 

“In every case the whole of the discoloration was 
removed by rubbing and no corrosive damage was done 
to the metal. If it had been periodically wiped during 
the trip, the surface effects would not have occurred.” 

The popularity of stainless steel for kitchenware with 
the Navy may be lost in the rising crescendo of 
landlubber approval. The American housewife is tak- 
ing it into the home. Stainless steel kitchen sinks and 
stoves, cooking utensils and other domestic equipment 
have been introduced by fabricators. Under their 
guidance, stainless use has spread from the kitchen into 
the parlor designed as coasters, modernistic furniture, 
ash trays, placques, flower pots, wall decorations, 
etched panels, cocktail shakers, cigarette cases, brace- 
lets, tie pins and cuff links. Even watches are being 
made of the new alloy. ; 

And now architects and builders are laying plans 
for making entire houses of stainless steel. Models have 
been on display at the Chicago Century of Progress 
and designs call for small structures which can be built 
at less expense than dwellings of similar size erected 
of other materials today. 


QUALLY NEW is the use of stainless steel in 
the beer industry. Fabricated into trucks, it 
is also fully established abroad for use in cooling coils 
and other applications in breweries. Lack of funds 
for new equipment is the only obstacle to similar ap- 
plications in this country—an obstacle that is rapidly 
being eliminated. A rough sketch made on a piece of 
brown paper with a yellow pencil stub by Fred Gettel- 
man, a Milwaukee brewer, last winter marked the be- 
ginning of what Milwaukee hails as a new national 
industry—the making of metal beer barrels. Gettel- 
man’s sketch was for the first barrel, which he has 
patented; mass production is now under way and 
stainless is being used in many of the units. 
Whereyer dress, durability, resistance to erosion and 


‘strength are essential, stainless steel is successfully 


applied. Officials of Republic Steel Corporation list 
hundreds of uses, from false teeth to portraits etched 
in stainless, and from coffins to decorated murals. 
Stainless products include such a wide variety of things 
as airplane equipment, stovepipes, lamp posts, hotel 
kitchen equipment, safe deposit vaults, beer and milk 
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trucks, air conditioning and ventilation systems, re- 
frigerators, meat packing equipment, hub caps, auto- 
mobile radiator shells and hinges, fans, furnaces, traffic 
markers, chemical laboratory paraphernalia of all kinds 
—stainless is a strong resister of chemical erosion— 
washing machines and all kinds of hospital equipment, 
from operating tables to complete kitchen installations. 
Even policemen have been introduced to the alloy in 
some cities, where it has been fabricated into buttons 
for their uniforms. The imitation sky in the Fels 
planetarium, Philadelphia, is entirely of stainless steel, 
highly polished so that it will reflect spots of light 
thrown from the floor in such a way that they look like 
stars when reflected from the steel. 


| oa THIS NEW KING of alloys is proving to be a 
boon in the steel industry’s present march away 
from the era of bad times is plainly revealed in produc- 
tion figures, which indicate that while the industry as‘a 
whole has increased production only some 60 per cent, 
stainless is more than 200 per cent ahead of its pro- 
duction figures for the same period last year. It is 


also worth noting, steel men believe, that the 1932 


low registered by stainless was only 55 per cent below 
its 1930 peak, as contrasted with the 76 per cent spread 
between the entire industry’s high and low. Stainless, 
too, had one less year of bad times. This, coupled with 
the increases in stainless production when the tide 


- turned, forms the base for belief among steel leaders 


that the product is going to be one of the key factors 
in establishing steel on a permanently prosperous foun- 
dation. 

What new applications will be developed is some- 
thing for the future to reveal. But it is already estab- 
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STEEL, under severe competition in recent years from enomeled 
and aluminum ware, is staging a surprising comeback in Amer- 
ican kitchens with the new stainless alloy. 
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MODERNISM calls for new materials. This restaurant exterior 

utilized the new stainless steel alloy. Its possible use throughout 

the interior in tables, chairs, counters, shelves, stoves, sinks, re- 

frigerators, and kitchen ware, shows its importance as a maker 
of new business for the steel industry. 


lished that steel men are counting on the metal to do 
big things. In the words of Frank A. Sisco, who with 
a group of other investigators completed three years 
of research for the iron alloys committee of the En- 
gineering Foundation, New York: 

“The future of the steel industry lies in a turn to 
quality production rather than the quantity production 
of the past, and tremendous improvements and exten- 
sions in the manufacture and use of high quality alloy 
steels should be forthcoming within the next few years. 

“The manner in which the big steel companies are 
codperating with us in our program of iron alloy re- 
search and the interest which they are showing in our 
work, indicate that the leaders of the industry are alive 
to the situation and are preparing to meet the problems 
of readjustment which are coming.” 

It is significant that this statement was made last 
fall, before steel showed any signs of improvement and 
when the industry as a whole was in one of the greatest 
slumps of its history. 

Today much that the investigators prophesied has 
been realized. Led by stainless, and nursed along by 
far-sighted industrialists throughout steel’s American 
empire, the mills seem destined to go high-hat as far as 
the metals they turn out are concerned, with unlimited 
benefits accruing to the industry and the general public 
as a result. It is indeed a new era in steel. 
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Education for Business 
By CHARLES F. THWING 


Ass EDUCATION is laying a_ stronger 
emphasis upon education for business. The 
emphasis is not limited to thé United States. It be- 
longs to England and essentially to every advancing 
nation. In the last century colleges and universities 
stressed education for the church, and for the profes- 
sions of law, medicine, and teaching. That was an 
era when a large majority of students chose to enter 
one of those fields after graduation. Today a business 
career holds the strongest appeal for the college man. 
One-half of the graduates of the last commencement 
aim to become manufacturers, merchants, and bankers. 

The historic Phillips Academy of Andover has re- 
cently eliminated Latin as a required study. This 
elimination points directly to what is called a more 
practical education. In England today the speeches 
of the headmaster of Eton, of Harrow, of Uppingham, 
and of other “public schools” bear chief reference to 
the change. The principals of American academies and 
the presidents of American colleges are likewise em- 
phasizing preparation for commercial life. The move- 
ment runs deep and it is as broad as education itself. 

The causes of the new movement are not hard to 
find. On the whole they are summed up in the word 
economic. The United States has become a force for 
the making and for the distribution of material util- 
ities. England, too, without ceasing to be a political 
state, has become more an industrial commonwealth. 
It has come to be largely concerned with the produc- 
tion, the distribution, and consumption of utilities. The 
world indeed is a world of utilitarian forces, capacities, 
results, relationships. 

The higher education recognizes two methods for 
meeting the demand for a training for business. The 
first method is the establishment of a graduate profes- 
sional school which becomes coérdinate with the schools 
of law, medicine, and theology. Entrance to it follows 
the graduation of the student from the typical college. 
The professional or technical training succeeds and 
complements the liberal education. 

The Harvard School of Business is the most notable 
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President Emeritus of Western Reserve University 
and Adelbert College 


of this type of institution. Its course of study repre- 
sents an education in large relations of business ad- 
ministration. 
details; with methods rather than with the application 
of these methods to special forms of industry; with the 
general relationships of different kinds of business to 
each other, with outlooks and adjustments rather than 
with routine. It has professorships bearing such titles 
as Public Utility Management, Transportation, Bank- 
ing and Finance, Marketing, Accounting. These pro- 
fessorships deal to a degree in technique but more 
fundamentally with the principles underlying various 
forms of industry and commerce. Such is one of the 
unique, scholarly, and efficient ways of meeting the 
demand for education for business. 

The second method emphasizes preparation for busi- 
ness in the undergraduate course itself. This method 
is the more customary and probably will so remain for 
many years. The graduate method is expensive in both 
tine and money. Many boys feel they cannot afford 
to give two or more years additional to the undergrad- 
uate course. 


HE PROBLEM therefore emerges: What are the 

studies offered in the typical college which the 
average student should take in preparation for a busi- 
ness career and life? In answer to this primary ques- 
tion it is a commonplace to say that there are a number 
of subjects which have immediate value. I name, how- 
ever, only four: psychology, economics, sociology, and 
a modern language, or modern languages. 

Psychology has peculiar value, for it represents un- 
derstanding of personality. The many and diverse ele- 
ments of the individual, the principles which compose 
his make-up, the methods of dealing with him and of 
his dealing with the many, the difficulties and the aids 
in reaching general or specific conclusions, are simple 
and superficial intimations of the relations which con- 
stantly belong to the business man. The reference to 
the individual is only a token of the conditions which 
obtain in dealing with corpo- (Continued on page 60) 
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The President Speaks 


He addresses the Legion, a 
charities conference, and a 
labor gathering. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT in person lays be- 
p fore the American Legion convention 
at Chicago (October 2) two fundamental 
principles: (1) that “The Government 
has a responsibility for and toward those 
who suffered injury or contracted disease 
while serving in its defense”; and (2) 
that “no person because he wore a uni- 
form must thereafter be placed in a 
special class of beneficiaries over and 
above all other citizens”. 


Appressinc the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities in New York City 
(October 4), the President warns that 
“no program of recovery can suddenly 
restore all our people to self-support” 
and that the “longer and harder” part 
of the way lies ahead. 


At THE unveiling of a memorial to 
Samuel Gompers in Washington (Octo- 
ber 7), before an audience composed 
mostly of American Federation of Labor 
delegates, the President speaks for un- 
selfish patriotism as in war time. “It is 
no time to seek special privilege, undue 
advantage, or personal gain.” 


Labor in Convention 


With membership at a high 
level under NRA, organized 
labor registers some beliefs. 


5 a for 2,800,000 since March is the ex- 
tent of business recovery reported by 
the American Federation of Labor (Sep- 
tember 27); but unemployed still num- 
ber 11,000,000. 


Tue American Federation of Labor, in 
annual convention at Washington, de- 
clares through President William Green 
(October 2) its unflinching stand against 
inflation, its aim for a 6-hour day and 
5-day week to hasten recovery, and its 
belief that the success of the National 
Recovery Act depends upon “the com- 
plete unionization of all the workers in 
every trade and in every calling in every 
city and town”. 


Repeal 
The parade of states con- 
tinues, with the end in sight. 


DAHO and New Mexico choose Wet del- 
egates (September 19) to state conven- 
tions that will act on the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution repeal- 
ing the Eighteenth (prohibition) Amend- 
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The March of Events 


September 16 to October 10 


ment. Idaho, balloting 5 to 4, records 
the closest contest to date with the ex- 
ception of Tennessee. 


Vircinia votes nearly 2 to 1 in favor 
of the Repeal Amendment (October 3), 
electing thirty Wet delegates-at-large to 
a state convention that will meet on 
October 25. 


Fiorina ratifies the Repeal Amendment 
(October 10), making the thirty-third 
state to vote against national prohibi- 
tion. No state has voted to retain the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Six more will 
vote on November 7, with only three 
necessary for the final success of the 
Wet cause. 


Tammany at Bay 


For the first time in twenty 
years the Tammany Tiger is 
worried about a city election. 


aac day in New York City (Sep- 
tember 19) witnesses defeat for present 
leadership in both parties. The Tam- 
many candidate for Comptroller is 
swamped by Frank J. Prial, Jr., for many 
years Deputy or Acting Comptroller, 
who had been passed over by his party 
chiefs. In the Republican balloting, 
Samuel Koenig, for twenty-two years 
county chairman, is unseated by Chase 
Mellen, Jr., 37-year-old banker, candi- 
date of good-government forces. 


New Yorx’s anti-Tammany mayoralty 
campaign—with a Fusion ticket headed 
by former Congressman Fiorello La- 
Guardia—is complicated by the entrance 
of Joseph V. McKee (September 29), 
also in opposition to Tammany’s nomi- 
nee, John P. O’Brien. McKee was acting 
Mayor following Jimmy Walker’s resig- 
nation last year, winning popular acclaim 
but earning only retirement at the hands 
of Tammany. 


Coal and Steel 


Two major industries figure 
prominently in the month's 
news—codes, prices, strikes. 


7 bituminous coal code, prepared by 
the National Recovery Administration 
after operators and labor representatives 
had failed to agree, is signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt (September 18). But 
first he strikes out a section attempting 
to interpret the controversial organized- 
labor provisions of Section 7a of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act. 


AN AFTERMATH of the soft-coal code is 
an agreement reached (September 21) 
between bituminous coal operators in 


the Appalachian field and the United 
Mine Workers of America—declared to 
be “the greatest in magnitude and im- 
portance ever negotiated in the history 
of collective bargaining in the United 
States”. Three hundred and forty thou- 
sand coal miners in hitherto non-union 
fields are involved. The agreement estab- 
lishes pay classifications and rates, hours 
of labor, and hundreds of details for- 
merly matters of dispute; it prohibits 
employment of boys under seventeen. 


REFLECTING increased costs under the 
code of fair practice, resulting from the 
National Recovery Act, leading steel 
companies advance prices (September 
22) on bars by $3 a ton, and plates and 
shapes by $2 a ton. It is reported that 
labor costs alone have risen at the rate 
of $100,000,000 annually. 


To HELP railroads purchase steel rails, 
and thus aid in restoring prosperity, 
President Roosevelt proposes to leading 
steel men at the White House (Septem- 
ber 25) that the present price of $40 a 
ton, due to be advanced under higher 
costs, should be reduced. The Govern- 
ment would then lend the money to rail- 
roads, from the public works fund. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S railroad codrdinator, 
Joseph B. Eastman, tells the four steel 
companies which make rails that the 
steam roads of the country are prepared 
to purchase at least 844,525 tons of steel 
rails (October 4). Part is contingent 
upon loans from the Public Works Ad- 
ministration; part is contingent upon a 
base price of $35 a ton, the prevailing 
price being $40. 


AFTER a White House conference with 
steel executives—owners of so-called 
“captive coal mines” where strikes and 
rioting have been rife—the President 
announces (October 7) that these mines 
will come under the collective-bargain- 
ing provision of the coal code. The mines 
have been non-union, but the owners 
seem destined now to deal with the 
United Mine Workers’ union. 


Agriculture 


Smaller crops and higher prices 
. with free supplies, out of 
surplus, for the unemployed. 


y irony million acres less in wheat plant- 
ing, for next year’s harvest, is the 
achievement of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. To September 18, 
contracts are signed by 219,818 wheat 
growers, controlling 21 million acres, who 
agree to cut down plantings 15 per cent 
from their average prior to July, 1932. 
(Continued on page 61) 
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By Fitzpatrick, in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
THEIR MASTER'S VOICE 


The government makes itself heard in the differences of 
labor and capital. 


By Kirby, in the New York World-Telegram 


HE IMPORTED AN ANTI-NAZI NEWSPAPER 
The "Review of Reviews" is among the publications banned 
in Germany today. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS PRISONER 























By Orr, in the Chicago Tribune © 
THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 
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By Kirby, in the New 
York World-Telegram 
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The Three Bosses. 


LaGuardia: "It's safe now, Joe!" 














A Disorganized Army. 


ECHOES OF THE REVOLT AGAINST TAMMANY IN NEW YORK CITY 
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By Smith, in the San Francisco Examiner 
LITTLE HANS HOLDS BACK THE SEA OF PROFITEERING 
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9) By Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post-Dispatch By Darling, New York Herald Tribune © 





ABOUT TO BROADCAST? THREE HITCH HIKERS LOOK FOR A LIFT 
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By Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


RINGING WETI 





By Hutton, Los Angeles News 
“LOOK! LOOK!" 
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C ACHIEVEMENTS 


In Codperation with the American Civic Association 





ON THIS AIRVIEW MAP of Manhattan Island, white lines indicate new bridge and tunnel projects. At the right is the Triborough 


bridge linking Queens, the Bronx, and Manhattan. 


Left is the Mid-Hudson tunnel between New York and-.New Jersey. 


Manhattan Builds New Exits 


‘Tesraroesarn is always one of 
most complex problems which 
a city has to face. Place that city on a 
small island; surround it with one of 
the most densely populated areas in the 
world, and you multiply the problem a 
thousandfold. Such is the position of 
Manhattan, once a 14-mile stretch of 
woodland purchased from the Indians 
for twenty-four dollars worth of Dutch 
trinkets. Today Manhattan is the com- 
mercial center of New York City and 
of the United States. Topless towers 
rising into the clouds are the visible 
signs of uncounted wealth lying in the 
vaults beneath her streets. Ships from 
every nation sail majestically into her 
deep harbor. Wide-bottomed ferries ply 
their way across her rivers. Buses, 
trucks, private cars, and trains jam her 
bridges and tunnels. All is ceaseless 
noise, ceaseless movement, back and 
forth from borough to borough, from 
state to state. 

For New -York’s strategic position 
draws all things to her. Within the 22 
square miles of Manhattan live 1,775,776 
persons. An additional 3,000,000 crowd 
into the island every day, to work or to 
plav: and within a circular district 50 
miles from City Hall lives nearly one- 
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tenth the total population of the United 
States. Moreover, Manhattan lies in the 
path of these millions when they choose 
to trek west or north from Long Island, 
south from New England, or east from 
New Jersey. Getting all these travelers 
into Manhattan and out again has been 
a challenge to city planners since 1790, 
when New York’s spectacular growth 
began. 

Recently, however, the problem has 
become more intricate. Not only has the 
population doubled in the past thirty 
years, but great numbers of citizens have 
become the owners of motor cars. These 
automobiles, together with trucks and 
buses, clog highways and line up before 
bridge and ferry wasting time and ex- 
hausting patience. The weary motorist, 
seeking relief in new traffic arteries, has 


had his hopes dashed by years of depres- 


sion and muddled city finance. 

New York might plan wisely and well, 
but there was no money with which to 
carry out those plans. Just as the New 
Yorker was on the verge of despair, 
came the federal Government waging 
vigorous war on unemployment, and of- 
fering millions for worth-while self- 
liquidating construction projects. In 
September the Public Works Commission 


at Washington arranged generous loans, 
and construction of a Triborough Bridge 
on the east side of uptown Manhattan, 
and a midtown Hudson Tunnel on the 
west side, is about to commence. 

A glance at our airplane photograph 
shows the waters encircling the island. 
To the west is the broad Hudson, sweep- 
ing majestically southward between the 
Palisades of New Jersey and the sky- 
scrapers of Manhattan, on its way 
through the harbor and into the Atlantic. 
To the east is another body of water, 
separating Long Island from Manhattan, 
improperly called the East River. To the 
north, flowing into the East River, is the 
Harlem River and Ship Canal. This last 
severs the borough of the Bronx from 
that of Manhattan, and completes the 
water isolation of Manhattan.- The pop- 
ulous Bronx, together with Brooklyn and 
Queens on Long Island, and Richmond 
on Staten Island in the harbor, form 
with Manhattan the five boroughs of 
Greater New York, with a total popula- 
tion of 7,000,000 souls. 

An idea of the changes which have 
come about in these boroughs in the 
past half-century may be gleaned from 
the fact that the Brooklyn Bridge, first 
and most famous of the four East River 
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spans, was originally intended largely for 
pedestrians. It was opened with loud 
acclaim in 1883, and to this day reserves 
its widest lane for those who choose to 
walk between’ Brooklyn and Manhattan. 

In its fifty years of service the popula- 
tion of Brooklyn has multiplied four- 
fold, until today it greatly outnumbers 
that of Manhattan. As with Brooklyn 
so has it been with Queens and the 
Bronx, the bedrooms of Manhattan. 

To transport these ever-increasing 
millions, morning and night, tubes for 
rapid-transit subway lines were con- 
structed under the waters and bridges 
for trolleys and elevated systems over 
the waters. Each new bridge across the 
East River was placed farther north than 
the last one. 

But across the Hudson was New Jer- 
sey, another state, and while hundreds 
of thousands of New York’s toilers lived 
in New Jersey suburbs, the great city 
spent no money for their traveling con- 
venience, until recently. They were not, 
of course, tax-payers. A vehicular tun- 
nel under the Hudson, to supplement 
ferry service between New York and 
New Jersey, was completed in 1927; and 
two years ago the George Washington 
Bridge was opened. It connects the up- 
per west side of Manhattan with the 
splendid new motor roads of New Jersey, 
drawing a share of the Bronx and New 
England traffic away from downtown 
streets. Both these trans-Hudson high- 
ways—one under the water, the other 
over it—are toll roads. The East River 
bridges are free. 

Over the East River there is now no 
vehicular bridge north of Fifty-ninth 
Street, to take care of Long Island 
motorists. And what is the use of build- 
ing wide boulevards converging on Man- 
hattan, asked car owners, if there is no 
adequate means of getting across the 
water? 

One answer to the east side situation 
is the Triborough Bridge. Most ambi- 
tious of all the East River projects, it 
is designed to serve three boroughs, 
reaching its wide arms into upper Man- 
hattan, into the Bronx, and into Queens. 
It is to be the connecting link between 
the parkway systems of Long Island and 
Westchester, a new route that will re- 
lieve the traffic-logged streets of lower 
Manhattan. In the optimistic year of 
1929, when all things were possible, work 
was started. Massive piles of concrete 
were poured for foundations on the 
Queens waterfront and on Ward’s Island 
in the East River. The city spent more 
than $5,000,000, only to abandon con- 
struction last spring when funds could 
not be found to finance the remainder 
of the $42,000,000 project. 

Then came the Government’s drive 
against unemployment. In August the 
plan for the Triborough Bridge was ap- 
proved by the Public Works Commis- 
sion at Washington. A cash grant of 
$7,200,000 was made, and a loan of $35,- 
000,000 at 4 per cent interest, payable 
in twenty years, was promised. The loan 
is being advanced against bonds issued 
by the Triborough Bridge Authority, 
and these in turn will be liquidated by 
toll charges for use of the bridge after 
completion. 

With all legal details settled, contracts 
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were let immediately and work will 
soon be resumed. Thousands of labor- 
ers, builders, engineers, and draftsmen 
have been employed. According to 
agreement, contracting companies are 
permitted to engage only those whose 
names appear on the federal relief lists. 
Employees of the Authority itself are 
drawn from the ranks of the civil service. 
Actually it is estimated that the bridge 
will require 210,000 man days of labor 
before it is opened to traffic in 1935. 

There are four distinct parts to the 
long span. The first rises from Astoria 
Park in Queens, where a massive anchor- 
age containing 75,000 cubic yards of 
concrete and 1600 tons of steel had al- 
ready been set up. From here the 
bridge will swing westward, over the 
choppy waters of the East River known 
as Hell Gate, to another firm anchorage 
on Ward’s Island. <A row of pillars 
across the island will carry the struc- 
ture to Little Hell Gate in the Harlem 
River, and thence to a second island 
called Randall’s. At this point the proj- 
ect divides into two sections. The main 
line, continuing from Queens, will span 
the Bronx Kills and join the street level 
at Cypress Avenue, 134 Street, in the 
Bronx. A second line will cross the 
Harlem River to the upper reaches of 
Manhattan Island. 

On the main line of the bridge, be- 
tween Queens and the Bronx, there will 
be room for eight cars abreast. Plans 
allow for the addition of a second deck, 
so that traffic capacity can be doubled 
should necessity arise. On the Man- 
hattan spur, six lanes are to be pro- 
vided. It is hoped that these new facili- 
ties will be sufficient to relieve the rush- 
hour tie-ups which now make vehicular 
travel over the Queensborough, Wil- 
liamsburg, Manhattan, and Brooklyn 
Bridges unbearable. 


yews SECOND project, made possible 
by a federal loan of $37,500,000, 
is the Mid-Hudson Tunnel. Sponsoring 
this is the Port of New York Authority, 
a committee made up of representatives 
of the states of New York and New 
Jersey to handle interstate traffic prob- 
lems. This same Authority was respon- 
sible for the handsome George Washing- 
ton Bridge, farther up the river. It will 
be the second vehicular tunnel under 
the Hudson, the first one (known as the 
Holland Tunnel, named for its engineer 
or designer) being an outstanding finan- 
cial success. 

The new under-water highway will 
resemble the Holland bore in construc- 
tion and ventilating system. It is to be 
8000 feet long, reaching from Thirty- 
eighth Street in Manhattan to Weehaw- 
ken in New Jersey. Thence wide high- 
ways will lead to the south and west. 
Although completed plans call for the 
construction of two tubes, one for east- 
bound and the other for westbound traf- 
fic, a single tunnel will be constructed 
with the loan money. This will provide 
separate lanes for traffic running in each 
direction. 

The Port Authority is accepting no 
grant from the federal Government. It 
will issue bonds which the Government 
will buy, repayable with interest at 4 
per cent in 1943. Toll will be charged 


motorists for use of the tunnel, to cover 
expenses and interest and also to redeem 
the bonds when they come due. The 
work will take about four years and 
8000 men have been employed by con- 
tracting companies. 


Sidelights 


@ © Cuicaco’s remarkably successful 
exposition, A Century of Progress, comes 
to an end at midnight on October 31. 
As the crowds pass out of the gates for 
the last time there enters an entirely new 
problem of what to save. Philadelphia 
kept two of its Centennial Exposition 
buildings in 1876. Fortunately Chicago’s 
arrangement with the fair authorities 
allows the city—through its South Parks 
Commission—to claim any structure that 
it desires. It likewise inherits whatever 
it wants in the way of landscaping—trees, 
shrubs, hedges, not to mention good 
roads and bridges. 


e@ @ A NEw garden movement—there 
cannot be too many—is that sponsored 
by pharmacists through their trade 
periodical, the American Druggist. Its 
main purpose is educational, reminding 
one of popular exhibits in drug-store 
windows. It would specialize in the 
growing of plants that yield medicine. 
(Leaves of the common purple foxglove, 
for example, are transformed by the 
chemist into digitalis, the most common 
remedy for heart ailments.) The gard- 
ener would need to be generous with his 
labels and explanations. 


@ ¢@ A BRIDAL PATH 350 miles long is to 
be constructed before next summer by 
the Massachusetts Forest and Park Asso- 
ciation. So the horse is not forgotten 
after all; and perhaps the pedestrian will 
receive similar recognition before he dis- 
appears completely from the highway. 
This bridal path crosses the entire state 
of Massachusetts east-and-west, from 
quaint and artistic Cape Cod to the 
beautiful Berkshires, following “trails” 
that Jong since became concrete motor 
highways. 


@ © PLANNING AND NATIONAL RECOVERY 
was the subject of a four-day conference 
held in Baltimore and Washington under 
the auspices of the National Conference 
on City Planning and the American Civic 
Association in October. Every phase of 
planning and organization for planning— 
national, city, and large-scale rural—was 
discussed by eminent leaders. Among 
others, Secretary of the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes brought a message on national 
planning and public works. Frederic A. 
Delano, president of the American Civic 
Association, spoke on national planning 
and the Association, and experts in the 
field of slum clearance presented the 
viewpoints of the city planner, the archi- 
tect, and the social worker. Of out- 
standing interest was the meeting devoted 
to consideration of the vast Tennessee 
Valley experiment. Dr. Arthur E. Mor- 


gan, chairman, Earl S. Draper, director 
of land planning and housing, and Dr. 
Floyd Reeves, director of social surveys, 
all of the Valley Authority, gave a first- 
hand picture of the progress of the work 
under their direction. 
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Collector of Trusts 
By GEOFFREY T. HELLMAN 


From the NEW YORKER 


F... B. Optvum, president of the 
Atlas Corporation, has in the 
past ten years developed a forty-thou- 
sand-dollar portfolio of utility stocks 
into a diversified-investment trust with 
fifty thousand stockholders and control 
of assets of one hundred and thirty mil- 
lion dollars. ...A man of few words, 
Odlum dismisses all questions as to his 
methods with, “You buy when the other 
fellow sells, and sell when it looks rosi- 
est”. Vague as it sounds, this policy has 
placed him in a succession of enviable 
positions. In the summer of 1929, at the 
height of the bulging-safe-deposit-box 
era, Odlum sold over half of Atlas’ hold- 
ings, then around six million dollars, and 
kept it in cash. Later that summer, hav- 
ing raised an additional nine million 
through new stock subscriptions, he 
miraculously kept the entire sum in 
cash or short-term notes. Thus, at the 
time of the crash, Atlas had over twelve 
million dollars, or more than four-fifths 
of its assets, in liquid form. 

Odlum, naturally, doesn’t always guess 
right, but in general his flair for going 
against the tide turned the depression 
into a bonanza period as far as he was 
concerned. . . . Early in 1930, looking 
around for particularly good buys, he hit 
on investment trusts, most of which, in 
the reaction following their boom-time 
growth, had by then fallen in price to 
figures well below their actual liquida- 
tion value. Although Odlum was not 
the only person to see this, he was prac- 
tically in a class by himself, in that he 
had the cash to take advantage of it. 
Since then he has bought up twenty-two 
investment trusts, the general process 
being first to persuade some large, dis- 
satisfied stockholders to sell out and then 
to work out some basis of exchange 
whereby the other shareholders in the 
old company exchange their certificates 
for Atlas stock. 

This sort of thing is so exciting to 
Odlum that he cannot understand why 
anyone should prefer leisure to business. 
His idea of a really good time is stalking 
some great trust like the twenty-five- 
million-dollar Sterling Securities Corpo- 
ration or the forty-million-dollar Gold- 
man Sachs Trading Corporation. In the 
case of the latter, with over five million 
shares in the hands of some fifty thou- 
sand stockholders, it would have taken 
forever to buy enough stock on the mar- 
ket to get control. Any large orders 
would, of course, have raised the price. 

Odlum started operations in December, 
1931, by buying five hundred thousand 
shares from the largest stockholder, 
Ralph Jonas. He continued to round up 
stock by private purchase for the next 
year or so. Last April, bowing to the 
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inevitable, President Walter Sachs wrote 
his stockholders that Atlas had acquired 
40 per cent of his company’s stock, and 
asked them to approve Atlas Corpora- 
tion’s taking over the management. As a 
matter of pride, the Sachses have kept 
the 4 per cent of the stock which they 
originally held, but about 65 per cent of 
the trust, now known as the Pacific 
Eastern Corporation, is today owned by 
Atlas. ... One of Odlum’s best friends, 
incidentally, is Sidney Weinberg,.one of 
the Goldman Sachs partners. Mr. Wein- 
berg invariably refers to Odlum as 
“Fifty-Per-Cent Odlum”. “He buys 
everything at fifty cents on the dollar”, 
says Mr. Weinberg. 


oo comes naturally enough 
by his sense of economy. Born 
1892 in Union City, Michigan, he was one 
of the five children of a Methodist min- 
ster. Odlum pére’s calls took him all 
over the state during the next sixteen 
years, and the boy’s earliest recollections 
are of doing his homework to the accom- 
paniment of family conversation and re- 
hearsals of next Sunday’s sermon. This 
so developed his powers of concentration 
that today he can sit in a room of shout- 
ing people and work out the most intri- 
cate deal, entirely unconscious of his 
surroundings. When he was sixteen, the 
Odlum family moved to Boulder, Colo- 
rado, where he attended the state univer- 
sity. Known as Little Od, to distinguish 
him from his brother Arnold, Big Od, he 
ran the student laundry, the dramatic 
association, the school paper, and the an- 
nual, all at a profit. Summers he worked 
in the library and ran four fraternity 
houses as rooming houses. 


After college, Odlum attended the uni- 


versity law school for three years and 
won first place in the state bar exams. 
He canvassed every law office in Salt 
Lake City and found a job with the Utah 
Power & Light Company. When his sal- 
ary was raised to seventy-five dollars a 
month he married the daughter of an 
elder in the Mormon Church. The au- 
thor continues: 


When Odlum worked there, Utah 
Power & Light, an affiliate of one of the 
companies which later was merged into 
Electric Bond & Share, and hence under 
the domineering aegis of Sidney Zolli- 
coffer Mitchell, was scrambling together 
over a hundred utility companies in 
Utah, Idaho, and Colorado. Odlum, work- 
ing chiefly on franchise problems and 
minor claims, soon became known for his 
thoroughness. At the end of a year or 
so, his superiors decided that some east- 
ern experience would do him good, and 
farmed him out to Electric Bond & 
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Share’s Manhattan lawshop, Simpson, 
Thacher & Bartlett. 
trading fifteen years later was to keep 
thirty-five brokerage houses busy ar- 
rived in New York in June of 1916 wear- 
ing a large sombrero. Depositing his 
young wife and baby in the waiting-room 
of the Grand Central, he presented them 
with a ham sandwich and a bottle of 
milk, and started to walk to the Simpson, 
Thacher & Bartlett offices on Cedar Street. 
He had never been in a town where any 
office building was more than a few min- 
utes’ walk from the station. ... 

At Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett, Odlum 
worked chiefly on utility problems, shut- 
tling back and forth a great deal between 
the law firm and the Electric Bond & 
Share offices. One day, S. Z. Mitchell 
stalked into his lawyers’ offices. “What's 
the use of my chasing Odlum over here 
all the time?” he said. “Why not let the 
boy work for me?” Once with Bond & 
Share, Odlum rose rapidly. He was ex- 
actly the type of youngster Mitchell liked 
to train —hard-working, conscientious, 
democratic, versatile. “I didn’t pick him 
out because he belonged to some god- 
damned club like Skull & Bones”, Mitch- 
ell once told a friend. “Hell’s bells! I 


' picked him because he knew the folks 


cut West where we did business”. 

Oaiuin worked on domestic utility con- 
solidations until 1926. Around then, 
Mitchell launched him into his foreign- 
expansion period. Odlum, then a vice- 
president of the company, became Bond 
& Share’s chief buyer of utility proper- 
ties in Europe and South America. In 
the years 1926-29, the company absorbed 
half a billion dollars’ worth of properties, 
a substantial part of which was bought 
by Odium. In the last half of 1928 and 
the first half of 1929, armed with unlim- 
ited powers of attorney, he bought over 
two hundred million dollars’ worth of 
natural-gas and water-power properties. 
Negotiation was the breath of life to 
Dim... 3 

Simultaneously with his work for 
Mitchell, Odlum was carrying on the in- 
vestment activities which were to blos- 
som into the present Atlas Corporation. 
In 1923, he and a friend, George How- 
ard of Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett, had 
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set aside forty thousand dollars with 
which to play around with utility stocks. 
Through successful investment, this sum 
increased so rapidly that by 1926 several 
friends gave them additional funds to 
invest. Howard, Odlum, and the latter’s 
prother-in-law, L. Boyd Hatch, formed a 
triumvirate which took care - of this 
money. While abroad, Odlum telephoned 
instructions nearly every day. His tele- 
phone conversations with Mitchell, how- 
ever, were the ones which really ran into 
money. It was Odlum who made the 
famous record-breaking call from Lon- 
don in 1929, which lasted ninety-five 
minutes and cost $1425. “It was worth 
it’, Mitchell said of that. 

In 1931, Odlum resigned from Electric 
Bond & Share to give his full time to 
Atlas. Once an investment company 
chiefly concerned with utilities, this has 
branched out until now its holdings, 
changing daily, include bonds and the 
preferred and common stocks of rail- 
roads, banks, steel, copper, tobacco, drug, 
food, chemical, and oil companies. It is 
the largest stockholder of Bonwit Teller, 
the American Trust Company of San 
Francisco, and the Mississippi Barge 
Line, and has substantial holdings in the 
New Yorker Hotel, Greyhound Buses, 
Manufacturers Trust Company, Warner 
Brothers, National Dairy, Loew’s, United 
Biscuit, etc. Odlum’s idea, however, is 
to keep liquid rather than to control 


companies, and most of these holdings 
are inheritances from some subjugated 
investment trust rather than his choice. 

Keeping an eye on a hundred and 
thirty million dollars’ worth of shifting 
investments is a nerve-racking job, and 
Odlum relieves the tension by daily use 
of a squash court and massage-room 
which he has on top of the Goldman 
Sachs Building. There he plays with 
Howard, Hatch, Weinberg, and a number 
of others who constitute the Daily Dozen 
Club, and often holds conferences while 
being rubbed down. He owns a good 
slice of the Atlas stock and his profit 
derives from this. Atlas officers are, of 
course, paid salaries, but there are no 
special bonuses. 

Odlum’s pleasures, for a man of his 
wealth, are simple. He lives quietly in 
a conventional Tudor house in Forest 
Hills (Long Island) with his wife and 
two sons, often joining the latter in a 
game of ball on the street. He has a few 
pictures by Gainsborough, Watteau, and 
the like, his taste running to landscapes 
and beautiful women. A year or so ago, 
a discharged butler stole four of Odlum’s 
best oils. Caught, he was sent to Sing 
Sing, where he is now writing a novel. 
Odlum sends him cigarette money and 
he sends Odlum drafts of his novel for 
criticism. “You write very weli”, Odlum 
told him the other day in a letter, “but 
your style is a trifle stilted”. 


Washington’s Financial Adviser 
By LH. ROBBINS 


From the NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE 


A GRAY-HAIRED man of kindly 
face and urbane air sits at 
a desk in a window alcove in the Treas- 
ury Building, his window looking out 
toward the White House amid its trees 
and lawns. He is Oliver Mitchell Went- 
worth Sprague, since 1913 Converse Pro- 
fessor of Banking and Finance at Har- 
vard University, and since last May 
financial adviser to the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. . 

Professor Sprague has had little time 
in recent years for teaching, unless dis- 
tressed governments and distracted cen- 
tral banks of the western world may 
be called his pupils. Such baffling things 
as trade collapses, credit freezes, bank 
failures are as understandable to him as 
crossword puzzles to ordinary folk. He 
has been characterized as the clearest 
monetary thinker in America. 

That is why he served, by invitation, 
for three years as chief economic adviser 
to the Bank of England in the recent 
period of increased complexity of post- 
war international banking. That is why 
the Reichsbank, the Bank of France, the 
Credit Anstalt, the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements and the. League of 
Nations have sought his counsel in times 
of strain, and why he was drafted last 
spring to the post, specially created for 
him, of financial and executive assistant 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. Here 
his experience and his knowledge are 
at the command of the Government in 


‘the immense fiscal problems of the re- 
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covery program. At the moment he ap- 
pears to be the head coach of those who 
constitute the administration’s financial 
line-up. 

Not much is printed about Dr. Sprague 
in the news of the day. For one reason, 
he is modesty itself. Then, again, Dr. 
Sprague’s duties, which are purely those 
of a consultant, seldom bring him into 
the limelight. Surrounded by political 
heads carrying responsibility, he knows 
an economist’s place. He is a critic be- 
hind the scenes rather than an actor on 
the stage. 

Although Dr. Sprague talks little for 
public audience, and although his writ- 
ings ‘are few and far between, it is not 
difficult to learn how he stands on the 
money questions that just now cause 
anxiety to thoughtful Americans. He 
believes that national programs of re- 
coyery must in the present state of the 
world take precedence over international 
programs. He holds that currencies can- 
not be stabilized until economic condi- 
tions are stabilized. In his opinion, cur- 
rency inflation or mere general banking 
action will not do the work expected 
of them by the monetary school of eco- 
nomic thought, whose disciples count 
upon them to perform instant wonders. 

He belongs distinctly to the equilib- 
rium school, which maintains that more 
things than monetary manipulation are 
needed; that, in fine, the troubles of 
the age are too deep-seated and too 
complicated to be cured with cheap 


money or with a new kind of dollar. 
“Means must be found,” he says, “for 
promoting re-employment of capital and 
labor in desirable directions. Not alone 
the banks, but the mills also must be 
set going. Financial resources are not 
lacking. The difficulties are on the side 
of demand. With demand quickened 
through employment, prices will 
TIS. 6 co 

For forty years at Harvard the name 
of Sprague has been a synonym for 
scholarship. A graduate in the class of 
94, a member of the faculty at the age 
of 24, Dr. Sprague has ever been, to 
Cambridge men, the personification of 
intellectual integrity. His colleagues call 
him a rock, so stanch he is for his prin- 
ciples. A moralist and a conservative, 
a man self-contained, saying little but 
saying it vigorously, he is a leader on 
the campus even when championing a 
minority opinion. 

Early in his career he taught for three 
years in the Tokyo Imperial University, 
and Japanese finance has looked to him 
for advice ever since. Returning to Cam- 
bridge, he had a large part in organizing 
the Harvard Business School and shap- 
ing its program. There for years he 
has been one of the best-beloved pro- 
fessors. When he is at hand a good half 
of the second-year men flock to his 
course. 

Incidentals of any Harvard portrait of 
him are that he is punctilious in attire, 
being an especially devout observer of 
the niceties of the straw hat season; that 
he plays the best hand of bridge in the 
faculty, and that he delights in telling 
anecdotes in the Vermont vernacular. 
He attended prep school at St. Johns- 
bury, married there, and turns in that 
direction often in vacation time. 

Increasingly, as his talents extended 
his fame, he has been drawn away from 
the classroom into the world of public 
affairs. It began when the Federal Re- 
serve System was set up. For years, it 
is said, the late Benjamin Strong, gover- 
nor of the bank, took no great decision 
without first consulting him. In the 
World War Dr. Sprague advocated that 
the United States should pay its way 
through taxation rather than through 
borrowing. In the late ’20s he warned 
strongly against the excesses of the 
speculation boom and saw his prediction 
of disaster come true. 

When the international economic sys- 
tem was cracking up in 1930, Dr. Sprague 
was called to sit as adviser in the Bank 
of England, a post no American had 
ever occupied. Beside Governor Mon- 
tagu Norman he wrestled with problems 
affecting the two nations. People who 
pretend to know say that his influence 
at the Bank was very great, and that 
no living American understands economic 
Britain better than he does. In his years 
there his counsel was demanded fre- 
quently in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Basle, 
and Geneva. He is an American contri- 
bution to the small and distinguished 
group of scientists in banking economics 
that includes Keynes and Stamp of 
Britain, Cassel of Sweden and Schacht 
of Germany. 

Professors in politics are not always 
greeted with cheers by the so-called 
“practical” of this world. Dr. Sprague, 
however, is more than a theorist. Ex- 
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cept communism, there is no important 
aspect of the economic system, either 
theoretical or practical, that he has not 
studied on the spot with the economists 
of the countries concerned. He knows 
the political problems that have helped 


to wreck the economic system, because 
he has studied them also onthe spot 
with the politicians concerned. Bolshe- 
vism in operation he has never studied, 
but his knowledge of capitalist economics 
is said to be as wide as capitalism itself. 


Bernard Baruch 
By BEVERLY SMITH 


From the AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


Bevan Mannes Barucu is the 
most influential private citi- 
zen in the United States of America to- 
day. He is an old friend and intimate 
adviser of President Roosevelt, and is al- 
most daily, personally or by telephone, 
in conference with him... . He is a Jew, 
sentimentalist, realist, Wall Street oper- 
ator, generously public-spirited citizen, 
shrewd trader, and charming southern 
gentleman, all rolled into one. 

Mr. Baruch’s father, Dr. Simon Baruch, 
was a surgeon in the armies of the Con- 
federacy. For four years he doctored 
and fought beside the ragged men in 
gray who followed Robert E. Lee. . . . In 
the impoverished South of reconstruction 
days Dr. Baruch found it more and more 
difficult to make a living for his family. 
At last he went north and began practice 
in New York. Young Bernard was en- 
tered as a student at the College of the 
City of New York. ... 

Dr. Baruch wanted his son to be a 
physician. Mrs. Baruch was sure that 
Bernard was not suited for medicine. 
After much discussion Mrs. Baruch took 
Bernard to a Dr. Fowler, a famous 
phrenologist of the day. The eminent 
bump expert ran his practiced fingers 
over Baruch’s cranium, and looked wise. 

“This young man has great gifts in 
finance and business. He might be a 
good lawyer. A doctor? No.” 

Mrs. Baruch won the day. Bernard 
went into Wall Street as a broker’s boy 
at $3 a week.. At night school he studied 
law and bookkeeping. He is still proud 
of his ability to “tear a set of books apart 
as well as any expert accountant.” 

After two years in Wall Street, Baruch 
owed his father $150. His salary was 
still minute, but he had a reputation 
around the office for his almost photo- 
graphic memory. Whenever anybody 
wanted information about a stock—divi- 
dends, book value, net earnings—they 
said, “Ask Barney.” ... 

Baruch was now becoming known as 
an extremely valuable adviser and in- 
termediary in stock transactions. In his 
studies he looked beyond dividends and 
earnings to the abilities and character 
of company officers; and to the com- 
modity and market situation upon which 
the future of the business rested. 

He began some operations of his own. 
He borrowed a large part of his father’s 
savings, $10,000, and lost every cent of it. 
His father lost interest in phrenology. 

But his earnings were mounting and 
he soon recouped. One of his large com- 
missions at this time was arranging for 
the purchase of a nationally known 
tobacco company. He began again to 
venture cautiously into the market. He 
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was not burned again. He specialized in 
quick turn-overs and small but certain 
profits—the kind that depend on making 
decisions five minutes faster than any- 
body else. His working capital became 
sufficient for him to cut his brokerage 
connections and become a small market 
operator on his own. 

Here Fate, plus Baruch’s character, 
played another prank. A group of West- 
erners were boosting a certain steel stock 
to the limit. Baruch, from his studies, 
knew the stock was unsound. He sold it 
short to the limit of his resources. The 
show-down, he knew, would come on 
the next dividend declaration day. He 
expected the directors to pass the divi- 
dend, in which case he could reap a 
quick profit of something like $50,000. 
But if the directors bluffed by declaring 
a dividend, he would have to cover in- 
stantly or lose his shirt. 

The day before the meeting Baruch’s 
mother called him up. 

“Bernard,” she said, “have you forgot- 
ten what day tomorrow is?” 

Baruch glanced at his calendar and 
paled. It was the day of Jewish worship, 
Yom Kippur. He had promised his 
mother when he went into Wall Street 
that he would keep these holidays sacred. 
That meant he must not only stay away 
from his business, but he must not com- 
municate with Wall Street in any way. 
This might well mean ruin. 

The next day he stayed at home with 
his mother. At about eleven in the 
morning the telephone began to ring. 
The market had taken an unforeseen 
turn, and Baruch’s friends were tele- 
phoning him frantically. Baruch took 
the receiver off the hook, left it off, and 
went back to sit with his mother on the 
lawn. Telegrams began to come to the 
front door. Baruch would not take them 
in. Something was evidently very wrong. 

Not until after the sacred day was over 
did he discover what all the telephoning 
and telegraphing were about. The divi- 
dend had been passed. The stock had 
fallen. His friends had wanted him to 
take his profit before the stock re- 
bounded. , 

But the stock had not rebounded. It 
had gone down, down, down, into panic. 
And so the modest profit which Baruch 
had planned grew into a killing. He 
made more than $900,000. While he chat- 
ted with his mother he had become a mil- 
lionaire. Baruch became a large, feared, 
and respected operator in Wall Street. 

In 1916 Mr. Baruch’s whole life be- 
gan to take a new direction. At that 
time the possibility of our entering the 
war began to be discussed. Baruch’s 
mind, schooled in prediction, became fas- 
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cinated with the speculation as to what 
the industrial set-up of America would 
be in case of war. 

But this time he did not seek to apply 
his reasoning for his own profit. He fore. 
saw that chaos would result unless some 
plans were made. He became alarmed 
for his country. He made speeches, urg- 
ing the necessity for some prepared 
scheme of industrial mobilization. Presj- 
dent Wilson heard of this, sent for 
Baruch, and appointed him a member of 
the Advisory Commission of the Council 
of National Defense. .. . 

Baruch’s colleagues on the Advisory 
Commission, which included Daniel Wil- 
lard, Howard E. Coffin, Julius Rosenwald, 
and Samuel Gompers, at first regarded 
him rather suspiciously as “just a Wall 
Street speculator.” They soon discoy- 
ered that he had an amazing grasp of 
conditions in every major industry and 
in every commodity market. 

Furthermore, as early as January 8, 
1917, he made the first suggestion for 
marshaling all the resources of American 
industry, a suggestion which later grew 
into the War Industries Board. 

Here Baruch found prob!ems larger, 
more exciting, more engrossing than any 
he had encountered in Wall Street. And 
now he made his decision. 

“I had made money,” he told me, “and 
I thought I had made a good job of it. 
I decided to close that page of my life.” 


A LIBRARY could be written about 
Baruch’s part in the Council of 
Defense and the War Industries Board. I 
can only touch on a few high spots. ... 
Such as the time when Wilson told 
Baruch that--the:. United States must 
acquire all Austrian shipping in Ameri- 
can ports, and Baruch telephoned Wilson 
the next morning and said, “The Aus- 
trian shipping has been purchased, Mr. 
President.” .. . And the time the French 
Ambassador franticaly called upon 
America for gasoline, and Baruch had 
two tank steamers of gasoline on the way 
to France in forty-eight hours... . 

Less dramatic, but more pertinent to 
our present experiment with the Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, was Baruch’s war- 
time experience in coérdinating the en- 
tire industry of a nation... . 

Since the war Baruch has found 
many opportunities for the public service 
which he likes. He was delegate and 
American economic adviser at the Peace 
Conference, and after it was over said 
many of the same things about repara- 
tions that Maynard Keynes was saying. 
But Baruch’s observations were made 
rather dryly, and nobody paid much at- 
tention to him. 

In 1919 he was a member of President 
Wilson’s Conference on Capital and La- 
bor, and three years later of President 
Harding’s Agricultural Conference. It is 
signficant that both labor and the farm- 
ers, in spite of Baruch’s Wall Street con- 
nections, have always regarded him as 
their friend. 

Last year President Hoover appointed 
him a member of the National Transpor- 
tation Committee, along with Calvin Coo- 
lidge, Al Smith, Clark Howell, and Alex- 
ander Legge. The report, deeply affect- 
ing the destiny of the railroads, was 
written largely by Al Smith and Baruch. 
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dT) swat without apparent reason, someone 
you care for—young or old—complains of 
feeling tired or exhausted and begins to lose 
color, becoming paler and weaker as the days 
go by, you may have good cause to suspect 
some form of anemia. 


The anemic person lacks good red blood. 


Sometimes anemia is a symptom of a con- 


The Anemia 
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Mystery 


It may be the beginning of one of Nature's 
mysteries which can be solved only by the 
painstaking investigation of a physician. 
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importance in producing a sufficient amount of 
blood coloring matter. 


People may also become anemic because they, 
are unable to utilize from an adequate diet the 
food material necessary to make red corpuscles. 
This may be dependent upon a deficiency in 
the function of the digestive organs. The most 

common type ae such anemia is called 

by doctors Pernicious Anemia. Until re- 


one ° ° N, 
dition which is unknown or neglected by gS''"% cently it was always fatal. In 1926, how- 


the sufferer and which may be either slight 
or serious. A frequent, though small, loss 
of blood, a wasting disease, or infections in 
the body may produce anemia. If, how- 
ever, the cause is diligently searched for— 
and can be removed or corrected — the 
anemia will usually disappear under 
proper treatment. 
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Anemia may also be caused by a lack in 
the diet of certain food elements neces 
sary for normal blood formation — espe- 
cially when there are associated functional 
defects (often symptomless) of the stomach 
and intestines. A correct diet alone some- 
times conquers such anemia. But proper 
treatment with an appropriate quantity 
and quality of iron is often of fundamental 
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ever, an incredibly simple remedy was 
found—liver. 


Pernicious Anemia can now be kept un- 
der control by the regular use of liver or 
an effective substitute PROVIDED A 
PROPER AMOUNT IS PRESCRIBED FROM 
TIME TO TIME FOR EACH INDIVIDUAL 
CASE. But—liver or potent substitutes 
are not a panacea for all forms of anemia. 
Although they save lives in cases of per- 
nicious and allied anemia, they are fre- 
quently ineffective in treating the ordinary 
forms of the condition. 







If there is an anemia mystery in your 
family, don’t guess about it. Ask your 
doctor to find the solution. 
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FACTS and TRENDS in FINANCE and BUSINESS 


o o o As Seen Through Our Roaming Periscope o o o 


New York City Searches for New Taxes 


Q= as interesting as New 
York City’s current po- 
litical campaign has been a companion 
controversy concerned with the very 
important question of how the bills 
for government—good government as 
well as bad—are to be paid. It is a 
thorn in the flesh of Tammany that 
the city’s payroll, excluding teachers, 
doubled in the eight years from 1924 
to 1931. The total payroll, including 
teachers, has grown even in depres- 
sion, from 131,000 persons in 1929 to 
144,000 at the moment; from 300 mil- 
lion dollars to 324 million. 

By the ingenious device of flattering 
the taxpayer, the city was always able 
to find the money to pay these salaries. 

If you had owned a piece of real estate 
you would likely have found the city- 
paid appraisers placing a higher value 
on it each succeeding year. As a con- 
crete instance, we have before us tax 
bills covering a modest dwelling in the 
suburbs which the city assessed at $5,825 
in 1923, $6,325 in 1924 and 1925, $6,675 
in 1926, $7,475 in 1927, and $8,175 in 
1928. Here was an increase of 40 per 
cent in five years, and were it not for 
the depression it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the rise would have continued, 
with the taxpayer blinded by the city’s 
lavish praise of his investment acumen. 

But the goose which always had laid 
golden eggs for New York’s government 
—this real-estate goose—is sickly these 
days and cannot be depended upon. Al- 
most two hundred millions of taxes are 
unpaid, about two-fifths of a whole 
year’s tax roll. An added complication 
is the continuing burden of emergency 
relief. So the city has run increasingly 
into debt, borrowing new sums from the 
local banks only by promising to re- 
trench and then ignoring its promises. 

A superficial glance at New York City’s 
income sheet would discover nearly a 
dozen sources of revenue besides the 
tax on real estate; but further examina- 
tion would show that most of these other 
sources work back to real estate. From 
its direct tax on land and buildings, 
for example, the city received in 1931 
456 million dollars out of a total income 
of 650 million. But its other receipts in- 
cluded 39 million in assessments for im- 
provements, 25 million for water, 8 mil- 
lion in interest, largely on tax arrears, 
and 10 million or more from rents; so 
that real estate actually paid nearly 540 
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financial 
adviser to the Mayor of New York, who 
seeks new tax sources. 


SAMUEL UNTERMYER, 


special 


million out of the 650 million total. The 
remainder came mostly from the state, 
as apportionment of school funds and 
the city’s share of special taxes collected 
by the state, such as those on motor 
vehicles and gasoline. 

Thus when New York City found its 
tax delinquencies grown during depres- 
sion to nearly 200 million dollars, and its 
expenses still rising, a crisis developed 
in which the bankers played a leading 
part by refusing to expand further the 
short-term borrowings of the city that 
already amounted to 330 million dollars. 

September payrolls were threatened, 
but the city borrowed from its own sink- 
ing fund and from a kindly state gov- 
ernment. October payrolls were threat- 
ened, with a mayoralty election on the 
doorstep, and something real had to be 
done. Department heads had answered 
the Mayor’s plea that expenses be cut 
to the bone, and that even the bone be 
scraped, by requesting 555 million dol- 
lars for 1934, instead of 518 million al- 
lowed in this present year. The budget 
as approved by the Mayor himself, on 
October 3, carried 514 million dollars in 
estimated expenditures, a reduction of 
4 million. But that reduction was ac- 
complished only by eliminating the usual 
appropriation of 13 million for various 
pension funds! 

Thus the gesture of economy has been 
abandoned, and the search continues for 
new sources of taxation. Perhaps there 
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will be a toll on the bridges and a 
square-foot tax on electric signs. Al- 
ready there is a new tax of five cents 
on each taxicab ride. Whatever new 
sources of revenue are tapped, they 
must leave the mass of voters un- 
scathed. 

Mr. Samuel Untermyer, public-spir- 
ited citizen and special adviser to the 
Mayor, invented a series of new taxes, 
ingenious and following the approved 
course of soaking the rich. He pro- 
posed (1) a tax of one-fourth of 1 per 
cent upon the value of investments of 
savings banks and life-insurance com- 
panies; (2) a tax of four cents on each 
share of stock transferred; and (3) a 
tax of 5 per cent upon the gross in- 
comes of brokers and others engaged 
in buying and selling stocks, bonds, 
and other securities. 

It happened that there was already 
a federal tax of 4 cents a share on 
stock transfers, and a New York State 

tax of 4 cents (3 cents if shares sell for 
less than $20). The city’s entering wedge 
into this tax field proposed to make the 
total levy 12. cents a share. One would 
be obliged to pay $12 to three tax bodies 
for the privilege of selling a hundred 
shares of stock. 

These new taxes were proposed by 
Mr. Untermyer on September 7, and 
within a week were approved by both 
legislative branches of the city’s govern- 
ment. They needed only the signature 
of the Mayor, known to favor them. 


M EANWHILE, the brokerage frater- 
nity that had helped to make 
New York the world’s financial center 
maintained that the new transfer tax 
would discourage sales and that the levy 
of 5 per cent on their “gross earnings 
without deductions” would be ruinous. 
Across the Hudson was New Jersey, 4 
more friendly state, its metropolis of 
Newark only a dozen miles away. 

The New York Stock Exchange wasted 
no time in threatening to move. Its 
members swiftly organized a New Jersey 
Stock Exchange, carried forward the 
negotiation of a lease upon a suitable 
building offered by the city of Newark, 
made arrangements for telephone and 
telegraph service and were prepared to 
begin trading there on the first business 
day in October. Other exchanges fol- 
lowed suit. 

New York City, reaching out for new 
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taxes, found itself chasing a will-o-the- 

It was, indeed, in imminent dan- 
ger of destroying downtown real-estate 
values by forcing the exodus of thou- 
sands of brokerage firms. It was threat- 
ening a tax source which was yielding 
the state $30,000,000 a year. Mr. Unter- 
myer fortunately had the courage to ad- 
mit his error, the Mayor vetoed those 
tax bills, and the exchanges remained 
in New York. 

Thus the Stock Exchange has laid 
down a course to pursue in future if 
special taxes rise too high. A Canadian 
site is even a possibility. 

But the city’s financial embarrassment 
continued, and there followed another 
series of conferences with bankers the 
outcome of which—while most extraor- 
dinary—is pronounced satisfactory by all 
interests. In effect, the city surrenders 
its claim to unpaid taxes, agreeing to 
segregate the revenue from that source 
for the purpose of retiring outstanding 
revenue bills that had been issued 
against those taxes. The banks agree to 
reduce the interest rate from 6 to 4 or 
4% per cent. 

The city further agrees to keep the 
tax burden on real estate within the 
present limit for four years, and during 
that period to include in the budget a 
proper reserve against delinquencies. 
Emergency unemployment relief needs 
are to be met by the purchase of $70,- 
000,000 in bonds by savings banks and 
life insurance companies, in return for 
which the city drops its plan to tax their 
investments. Of that sum, however, 
more than half has already been spent 
out of borrowed money. 

Thus there is happiness all around, at 
the moment. The only question remain- 
ing unanswered is the original one— 
from what source is the money to come 
to pay the city’s ever-growing bills? In- 
come from back taxes has been assigned 
to the banks; no additional burden can 
be placed on real estate; a reserve of 
$50,000,000 annually must be set up 
against future delinquencies. New taxes 
are hard to discover. Economies are 
hard to achieve. 


Defrosting Deposits 
Continued from page 34 


as those of the veterans and the farmers. 
It is certain that the normal proceeds of 
liquidation will not be satisfactory. 

This writer makes the following sug- 
gestion: That the Government intends to 
reduce the gold content of the dollar is 
now beyond doubt. The country’s mon- 
etary gold stocks total $4,300,000,000. The 
present discount on the dollar in terms 
of gold is 35 per cent. Our monetary 
gold, practically all of which Uncle Sam 
holds directly or indirectly, has a pres- 
ent value on this basis of $6,700,000,000. 
This gives the Government a windfall 
of $2,400,000,000. It is a totally unex- 
pected by-product of recovery, and could 
with conspicuous propriety be used to 
pay off the unfortunate holder of frozen 
bank deposits. In liquidating the ac- 
quired assets of suspended banks Uncle 
Sam ultimately would recover perhaps 
half of this sum. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


S a complete commercial bank, 

this Company affords its cus- 
tomers the advantages of ample 
resources, national and international 
facilities and the personal service 


of officers of wide experience. 


140 Broadway 
Fifth Avenue at 44th Street 
Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
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STUCK 


with 


STOCKS 
? 


EW stocks are paying dividends to- 

day. Have you checked your list 
in the light of the New Deal? Indi- 
vidually, what are the prospects of 
recovery for your holdings? Weak, 
badly-managed companies, many of 
them in the first rank a few years ago, 
are headed for receiverships. Now is 
a good time to weed out weak invest- 
ments, switching to stocks of similar 
value but with better chances of 
recovery. 


A reputable investment service costs sev- 
eral hundred dollars annually. Even though 
complete coverage of the market may not 
be your need, by all means consult an ex- 
perienced investment counsel about doubt- 
ful holdings. 

THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS AND WORLD'S 
WORK is not in the business of selling in- 
vestment advice but it is sincerely interested 
in serving its readers in the fullest measure. 


IMPARTIAL, UNBIASED COUNSEL 


We have retained as investment counsel a 
man of unquestioned integrity. He has had 
ten years’ experience as financial editor of 
a leading magazine. He spent five years 
with a New York investment house. His 
time and knowledge are at the service of 
our readers. A small nominal charge is 
necessary. 

Take advantage of this service, as so many 
of our readers are doing. Here are recent 
letters: 

"I should like a report on the soundness of 
the Investors Syndicate of Minneapolis." 


"What do you think of Cities Service, pfd. 
and common; Colorado Fuel & Iron pfd.; 
Brazil Bond 8s 1947; American Power & Light 
Bond 6s 2016. Should | sell? What purchases 
do you advise?" 


"Should | hold for a higher market or sell 
Penn Dixie Cement conv. pfd.; Fifth Ave. 
Realty Corp. Ist Mtge. leasehold 6s 1944; 
Chicago Rapid Transit Ist & Ref. b/s 1944; 
Studebaker Corp. common; North American 
Aviation; Granby Copper, and Hudson 
Motor? My check is enclosed.” 


The coupon below is for your convenience, 
but need not be used if you wish to write a 
letter asking specific information on any se- 
curity. For this service the fee is $2 for any 
single security to be analyzed and reported 
upon, and $1 for each subsequent secur'ty. 


t 

| INVESTMENT SERVICE, 11-35 | 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS and WORLD’S WORK ] 

I 233 Fourth Ave.. New York 

Enclosed find $. . . . ($2 for the first security, $1 

| for each thereafter) to cover investment analyses 
on securities which I am listing below or on | 

| separate sheet, together with questions which 

| I wish specifically answered. 
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Amending the. 
Securities Act 


OST PERSONS have expected that 

some tinkering would be re- 
quired, here and there, to perfect a few 
of the laws that were passed hastily in 
the special session of Congress last spring. 
Conspicuous among such legislation is 
the Securities Act, designed to make the 
underwriters or distributors of stocks 
and bonds more responsible to investing 
customers. 

Nobody questions the desirability of 
such a law; but in its operation it has 
seemed to hamper most those security 
houses and security issues which, be- 
cause of their conservatism, were al- 
ready among the best. It has plainly re- 
tarded the private financing of worthy 
business, and thus put brakes upon re- 
covery. The new law makes the seller 
responsible, through the subsequent col- 
lection of damages, not merely for a mis- 
leading statement but also for any omis- 
sion of relevant data. Punishment may 
be as severe for the honest mistake or 
accidental omission as for outright dis- 
honesty. 


@ ¢@ Att pivivEND checks now received 
by stockholders are minus the 5 per cent 
tax imposed by Congress in its search 
for new revenue. Since dividends are 
themselves the distributed profits of cor- 
porations, this is plainly double taxation; 
for they have already been subject to 
the corporation income tax. If you live 
where there is a state income tax you 
pay still a third share of these dividends 
to government. If you happen to live 
in Massachusetts your dividend check 
from a public utility is subject to an 
additional 6 per cent deduction newly 
imposed by the state legislature. Your 
annual dividend of $9 a share from the 
American Telephone and _ Telegraph 
Company is thus reduced by 99 cents. 


@ © THE GOVERNMENT is making heroic 
efforts to win popularity for its Home 
Loan Bonds. These are the securities 
that one accepts in exchange for an 
embarrassed mortgage on real estate. 
They yield 4 per cent, call for payment 
in instalments through fifteen years, and 
are guaranteed as to interest by the 
United States Government. The Federal 
Reserve has agreed to accept these bonds 
at par from member banks as collateral 
security for deposits of public moneys;’ 
and the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has agreed to lend up to 80 
per cent on the bonds. 


@ e¢ Ir tHE Treasury is successful in 
its plan to call (by lot) nearly two billion 
dollars’ worth of the 4% per cent Lib- 
erty bonds sold in 1918, the investment 
fraternity assumes that this is only a 
beginning. More than four billions of 
the same issue will remain in the hands 
of the public and the banks. The bonds 
that are called must be turned in for 
redemption by April 15, six months 
hence. But meanwhile the Treasury 
offers the holder, in exchange, a bond 
bearing the same 4% per cent for one 
year and 3% per cent thereafter. The 


interest saving on each:billion exchanged 











is ten million dollars annually. 








THIS MAN SOLVES 
YOuR PROBLEM 
OF BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


Joseph Stagg Lawrence gives executives all 
the information they must have—gives it in 
the language they understand. Graphic 
charts illustrate every major point. Terse 
comments save reading time. Here are 
some appraisals from leaders in industry: 
“The forthright approach and complete 
coverage seem to me to make it unique in 
its field. . . . The old fashioned pub- 
lications dealing with business and 
finance were muffled, ambiguous, evasive 
like the conditions they described. Hai 
the new time and the new _ business 
digest.” 
“We are paying $50.00 a year for a 
weekly service which hardly compares 
with yours.” 
“The ECONOSTAT fills a real need 
and will take the place for me of three 
or four other publications to which | 
formerly subscribed.” 
The ECONOSTAT is in fact a weekly con- 
sultation with a renowned business econo- 
mist. It is just what you've always wanted. 
Try it—for only a dollar. 


Weekly Information 


The News of To-morrow 
Index of General Business 
Relative Changes in Activity 
Business Developments 
Weekly Record of Earnings 
The Eight Major Industries 
Daily Commedity Prices 
Law for the Executive 
Corporaticn Analyses 
Financial Markets 
Important Statistics 


No Tips—Only Facts—No Opinions 














Enclosed please find one dollar. Send me The 


pe nae toe _ next six weeks at this 
Name ..-cccccccccccsees ee ccccrcccccccveses 
Address ..... ecccccccccccccsvccccccccscenes 
Clty .cccccccccccccccoves State .....seeeeeres 
Company.....eeseeeeecceeees Title ...eeeeeee 


The ECONOSTAT 


21 West Street New York Gag 
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“NOVEMBER, 1933 


William Green 


Continued from page 23 


agency, Mr. Green declares that the 
codes make hours too long and wages too 
low. Revision of many of these agree- 
ments he believes necessary. He does 
not believe that idle can be put back to 
work without a flat 30-hour week. That 
is now Labor’s objective. 

“While the National Recovery Act was 
intended to absorb the unemployed by 
reducing the work day,” Mr. Green says, 
“so that more persons could be employed 
and national purchasing power increased 
by raising wages, some of the codes 
adopted have so perverted the purpose 
of the act as to increase hours and de- 
crease wage-earners’ incomes.” 

Far from resting on the victories it has 
won in the codes, Labor intends to fol- 
low up with demands for revisions under 
the collective-bargaining rights of the 
Recovery Act. The law provides that 
such agreements, when approved by the 
President as being within the spirit of 
the law, shall have the same effect as 
codes of fair competition. In anticipation 
of this phase of collective bargaining, in 
which Labor will undertake to inch-up 
the standards set in the original codes, 
Mr. Green drives ahead for thorough 
organization of all industries. He sees 
the Federation with ten million members. 

This fight will call for new technique. 
Labor’s battle is moving into new terri- 
tory. From now on it must more and 
more use statistics in negotiations. Less 
soap-box oratory and more facts and 
figures are called for. Instead of the ex- 
horter, Labor now needs the trained 
economist. The new type of labor man, 
like Leo Wolman, will be more in de- 
mand than ever as against the old-line 
trades-union haranguer. Mr. Green sees 
this clearly. 

“Trade associations and employers’ 
groups,” he said in the last report of the 
executive council, “have developed in- 
dustrial data, and of course have access 
to sources of information such as ac- 
counts, payrolls, employment, and pro- 
duction records which can readily be 
compiled and interpreted in support of 
their proposals. Statistics are only a me- 
dium of interpretation. Data used by 
employers may omit facts essential to the 
presentation of Labor’s experience, or 
may be based on data so compiled as to 
put the employers’ case more favorably 
than facts warrant. To enable Labor 
representatives to detect all loopholes, 
omissions, and misleading implications, 
and to provide statistical interpretation 
of Labor’s case, the services of those who 
understand the compilation and use of 
statistics are necessary for union execu- 
tives responsible for presenting Labor’s 
case.” 

From this it is plain that employers 
face a New Deal. The American indus- 
trial system, so far as Labor relations go, 
has passed into a new period. Employers 
may well feel like the father whose son 
is at last grown large enough to be an 
even match with him on the wrestling 
mat. It isn’t a particularly pleasant pill 
for the Old Man to swallow, but the 
chances are he will live through it. 
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Beecisterep holders of Associated securities totalled 


253,634 on July 1, 1933. 


January 1, 1932. 


This is a gain of 16,519 since 


Holders overseas, excluding United States Possessions, 
are 10,268, found in 31 countries and their dependencies. 


118,116 Customer Security Holders 


Investors who are also customers using services supplied 
by Associated operating companies number 118,116. This 
is a gain of 13,081 over the total reported January 1, 1932. 

Investors falling within the class of trust institutions, in- 
cluding banks, trust companies, insurance companies, in- 
vestment funds, and churches, totalled 9,229 on July 1, a 
gain of 1,997 during the previous eighteen months. 
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OXFORD HANDY DICTIONARY 
Contains more than 1,000 pages, and ha 


nunciations. Only $1.00 
REVIEWS OF REVIEWS CORP. 
233 Fourth Ave., 


New York City 


Send me the Oxford Dictionary. Here is my $1.00. 


n specially revised for 
American use with American spellings, derivations, and correct pro- WOGIDs ccivinscccccecesecctanctgeccucsnesccescsesscqeocieuce 











- WITHOUT LOSS 


If you lose your American Express 
Travelers Cheques you suffer no 
actual loss of money, because a 

rompt refund is made if they are 
fost or stolen before being counter- 


signed. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
For sale at banks and Express offices 
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o TRAVEL © 


China | 
Eats Cake 


Wu: THE WESTERN WORLD still 
seeks a way out of the economic 
slough, the Far East is tasting a measure 
of prosperity. Ever since the days of 
Marco Polo the fabled wealth of Kublai 
Khan has lured merchants into the China 
trade. Yankee clippers braved the perils 
of the Cape of Good Hope and the Seven 
Seas to fetch cargoes of silk, jewels, and 
spices from far Cathay. Travelers from 
the Christian West marveled at the art 
and culture of an ancient race and sent 
missionaries to save the souls of the mul- 
titudes living in heathen squalor. 

Spices and silks still come out of the 
East, along with kapok, rubber, electric 
light bulbs, and a thousand and one 
clever cheap products of ingenious Jap- 
anese labor. But a new valuation has 
been put upon things eastern. For trav- 
elers, there are still the intricate carvings 
in marble temples, the glories of the past 
and the quaintness of the present. But 
for business men, interest focuses on 
the people—those restless millions whose 
awakening to western ideas promises new 
markets for American goods. For today 
the western coast of America is. nearer 
to Japan and China than‘it is to Chicago; 
not in actual mileage, but in the cost of 
shipping freight and cargo. Water travel 
may take longer but it is cheaper than 
land travel, and that is why the nations 
around the Pacific look to one another 
for raw products and markets. Moreover, 
transportation on the Pacific has im- 
proved so greatly in the past twenty-five 
years that. ships compete in luxury and 
speed withthe finest on the Atlantic. 

Despite flood, famine, and war, return- 
ing travelers report that China is mak- 
ing great strides in industrialization. 
Take for example the cosmopolitan city 
of Shanghai, commercial gateway to 
China. Here fifty nationalities live be- 
side the Wangpoo,- thirteen miles from 
the point where-the life-giving Yangtze 
empties into the: Eastern Sea. Shanghai 
is half-modern, half-ancient. In an in-. 
credibly short time the city has grown, 
from a fishing village of mud huts to a 
modern metropolis, the greatest of east-: 
ern ports. In its harbor, luxurious ocean 
liners ride at anchor beside high Chinese 
junks with matting sails. Skyscrapers 
in the latest American style line the river. 
front, while mud cottages crouch behind 
rambling walls in the old fishing quarter. 
Glittering window displays of department 
stores remind one of Fifth Avenue, New 
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AMERICAN LINER AT SHANGHAI 


York, yet barbers shave their patrons on 


‘the sidewalks of side streets. There are 


automobiles, buses, and electric cars. But 
two-wheeled carts hauled by coolies, 
wheelbarrows, rickshas, and donkeys are 
also approved methods of transportation. 

In the summer of 1932 Shanghai built 
670 new blocks of buildings. The city is 
planning a million-dollar railroad station 
to replace the one destroyed by Japanese 
shells. There are few vacant shops, 
offices, or houses. Food and rent are 
high—for China. Bank failures here and 
elsewhere are practically unknown, and 
the banks are lending ever-increasing 
sums to industrialists for the expansion 
of business. 

All these signs of prosperity and boom 
have been noted by travelers in the East 
who are amazed at what they see in 
allegedly war-stricken China. At least 
one reason for the progress is the atti- 
tude of the leaders of the present gov- 
ernment at Nanking. (See October issue, 
page 47.) Industrial-minded men form 
the backbone of the republic. Many of 
the officials were educated in America. 
Many others have made fortunes in the 
thriving industries which have been set 
up recently in the coast cities of China. 

Shanghai is the most imvortant of Pa- 
cific ports. Yearly 35,000,000 tons of mer- 
chandise are cleared at her wharves. 
Unlike the trade of other port cities, this 
tonnage has increased steadily through- 
out the western depression period. China 
remains a good customer of American 
goods although exports to this country 
have dwindled considerably since 1929. 
In the past twenty years tonnage at the 
port of Shanghai has increased tenfold. 


But Shanghai is not the whole of China 


by any means. The coast cities are those 
which have profited most by: this boom. 
The interior is just beginning to be 


touched by the new era. There are ex: 
treme poverty, backward farming meth- 
ods, ancient superstitions, and customs 
in the interior. But new roads, railroads, 
bus routes, and schools are reaching out 
constantly to bring the gospel of western 
living standards to a population nearly 
four times as great as that of the United 
States. Some day these people, too, will 
demand American goods. 

China’s greatest problem is one of 
transportation. At least one reason for 
the civil strife of the past was that lead- 
ers from the distant reaches of the vast 
nation could not get together to discuss 
their problems. Today highways are be- 
ing constructed and a great new loop 
road is to be thrown around the whole 
country. American motor cars travel 
these roads and the time will come when 
the familiar donkey, camel, and ox will 
be seen only in remote districts. China 
is air-minded. It formerly required two 
to six weeks to go from Shanghai to 
Chungking by river boat, cart, and rail. 
Today the journey is made in seven 
hours in American airplanes. The Hang- 
chow aviation school maintains twenty 
United States air pilots to train young 
Chinese, and sixty new American planes 
were added to the service last year. 

Roy Howard, publisher: of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, recently returned 
from a 9000 mile air survey of the East. 
One field which he found ripe for Amer- 
ican exploitation is the boat and steamer 
service. Whoever has seen a Chinese 
river near a great city cannot forget the 
sight. The waters are literally jammed 
with sampans, junks, rafts, and house- 
boats.. Antiquated steamers ply slowly 
along on some of the inland streams. 
On the shallow Yellow River (Hwang- 
Ho), 2500 miles- in length, -rafts~of in- 
flated sheep hides or ox hides are the 
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OTHER PORTS 
OF CALL: 
MADEIBA~ GIBRALTAR « CADIZ 
ALGIERS * MONACO 
MALTA + HAIFA + PORT SAID 
RHODES + ISTANBUL 
ATHENS » KOTOR + VENICE 
MESSINA - NAPLES 
CANNES + SOUTHAMPTON 
BOULOGNE-SUR-MER 
ROTTERDAM 


S.S. STATENDAM 


Luxurious flagship of the 




















INVEST IN ADVENTURE! 


An investment that will pay life-long dividends is a Mediter- 
ranean Cruise aboard the S. S. Statendam, the ideal cruise ship, 
leaving February 8th for two months of adventure under sunny 
skies. 

Travel to cities of ancient glory, visit the homelands of reli- 
gion and art, the sources of western civilization. Live aboard this 
magnificent ship, the pride of the Holland America fleet. Enjoy 
the perfection of the service and cuisine for which the Line is 
noted. Enjoy, too, the fine swimming pool, the gracious social 
rooms and the associations with people who regard traveling 
as a fine art. You can do all this — this winter — at rates which 
never again may be so low. 

The itinerary, of dramatic variety, has been enlarged this 
season to include a number of new ports of call — fascinating 
Tangiers; Malaga—a lovely Andalusian town of great antiquity ; 
Palma de Mallorca; Beirut; Corfu and Dubrovnik on the Dal- 
matian coast. You also may visit inspiring Tel Aviv in the Holy 
Lands, or stop over in Rome for the Holy Year ceremonies. 


Consult your local Travel Agent; American Express Company; Frank C. Clark; or any office of the Holland America Ling 
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I. Giraffe in the Kruger National Park 

2. Statue of Van Riebeeck facing Table Mountain 
and its famous “Table Cloth” 

8. A view in the Drakensburg Mountains 


“He who drinks of 
the waters of Africa 
will drink again’’ 


. . . Old Arab Proverb 


They always long to go back—those 
who have felt the spell of South Af- 
rica—the indefinable lure of its mys- 
tery and romance! 


The climate is ideal—and there’s so 
much to see: Victoria Falls, mysteri- 
ous Zimbabwe, African big game in 
thrilling variety in Kruger National 
Park; the bizarre ports of the East 
Coast; the primitive blacks with 
their old tribal customs, and a host 
of other wonderful sights! 


Traveling is comfortable in South 
Africa—modern railroads, rare scenic 
motor highways, and good hotels. 
Golf, tennis and fishing are excellent 
and plentiful. 


Go to South Africa—and you will 
want to go again! 


& 
For full information address— 


Thos. Cook & Son—Wagons-Lits, Inc. 


587 Fifth Avenue New York 
or 


American Express Company 
65 Broadway New York 


Or any office of Thos. Cook & Son— 
Wagons-Lits, Inc., or American Ex- 
press Company 
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sole means of transporting large cargoes 
of wool, hides, fur, and food products 
from the plain country to rail-head cities. 
Weeks and months are spent in slow 
river travel in which man-power, wind 
and tide provide locomotion. 

What is true of China proper is true 
also of Manchuria. The new state of 
Manchukuo is about the size of France 
and Spain combined. The population of 
30,000,000 is largely rural and much of 
the farming country has been settled in 
recent years. For that reason it is easier 
to introduce western methods into Man- 
churia than in the fertile Yangtze valley 
where farmers have been cultivating the 
soil in the same way since the days of 
Han. The soy bean crop has increased 
tremendously in the past few years, and 
a great deal of this is shipped to Japan. 
New roads are being opened and the 
cities are thriving with new mills and 
construction of all sorts. 


i WHAT about Japan in this 
eastern scene? The island em- 
pire is also making great strides in 
westernization. Tokyo, rebuilt since the 
devastating earthquake of 1923, is a city 
of electric advertising, electric cars, 
motor buses, moving picture theaters, 
modern streets, and buildings. The men 
have adopted western dress; the women 
cling to their colorful native costume. 
There are ugly slums in Japan’s in- 
dustrialized cities, but the people wor- 
ship beauty in their gardens and art. 

Many people fear that the Japanese 
will crowd American products from 
eastern markets. The Japanese are apt 
at certain arts and trades. Doubtless 
the goods which they can make so 
cheaply—rubber shoes, fans, toys, electric 
light bulbs, etc.—will find ready sale 
here and in the East. On the other hand 
Japan imports a large quantity of raw 
material, notably cotton, from America 
and there are fields in which her people 
are not even trying to compete with 
American manufacturers. To quote Mr. 
Howard again: 

“In the 40 years of life of the automo- 
bile industry, Japan has yet to create 
a single Japanese automobile or a single 
airplane company. They let Americans 
—General Motors at Osaka, for example 
—take this market. They offer no com- 
petition for the automotive trade in 
China or Manchuria. From Java to 
Vladivostok the American motor is king.” 


@ © CodéperaTion for efficiency and 
economy is the keynote of a German 
move to meet world competition on the 
high seas. The North German Lloyd 
and Hamburg American lines are hoping 
to save $160,000 in the coming year by 
consolidating their services in the north 
Atlantic. Later similar codperative ef- 
forts will extend to other services. 


@ © Fotitowinc the lead of western 
railroads, eastern lines will enter a six- 
months experimental period of reduced 
rates on December 1. Action was taken 
at a conference of eastern presidents in 
October. The pre-war rate of 3 cents 
a mile for one way tickets and 2.5 cents 
for return with no surcharge for pull- 
man travel will prevail on nearly all 
lines. Mileage tickets at 2.7 cents a 
mile for 3000 miles also will be offered. 
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VANDERBILT invites you 


to make this fine gracious hotel your 
home in New York. 

Convenient, the Vanderbilt is within 
walking distance of both terminals 


and shopping and theatrical centers. 
Transportation facilities are at door. 


SINGLE ROOM and bath $3 
DOUBLE ROOM with two beds and bath $6 





WALTON H. MARSHALL, Manager 
PARK AVENUE at 34th STREET e NEW YORK 














WHY WE BEHAVE LIKE 
HUMAN BEINGS 


By Georse A. Do:sey, Ph.D., LL.D. 

517 gripping pages of Scientific truth 
about all the human beings who puz- 
zle us. This marvelous work by Dr. 
Dorsey is a closely packed account of 
human beings and their behavior, 
written in a style so interesting, so 
illuminating, so practical from every 
point of view that you will devour it 
like a new story by your favorite 
author. 

2 Big Volumes for only $1.00 (post- 
age prepaid). 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
233 Fourth Ave., New York 

Please send me the two volumes ot 
“Why We Behave Like Human Beings” 
by George Dorsey for which I enclose 
$1.00 in full payment. 
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THE IDEAL 


Winter Holiday 








See AYE 


THE NEW FIREPROOF 


BON AIR-VANDERBILT 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA Hto t é ¢ 


Sunshine! Beauty! Invigorating, delightful 
climate. Two 18-hole golf courses— grass 
tees—grass greens. Tennis. Riding. Shoot- 
ing. Every Sport. 

Through compartment and Pullman cars 
daily New York to Augusta twenty hours; 
leaving New York Southern Railway and 
Atlantic Coast Line from Penn. Station. . 
Through Pullman Service from Chicago. 

Booking Office—Suite 134 
THE VANDERBILT HOTEL 
New York City 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS and WORLD'S WORK 
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France Again 
at the Crossroads 


Continued from page 37 


to devalorize the franc, which has al- 
ready had its gold content reduced to 
20 per cent of its pre-war parity, so that 
a further reduction would be truly cal- 
amitous. 

But that dread may be based on a fal- 
lacy: it may be that gold can be embar- 
goed by France, as by the United States, 
or at least that France will limit its gold 
operations to the gold bloc countries. 
Thus the speculators operating on Lon- 
don’s free gold market may be deprived 
of their chief lever for raising the price 
of gold to the detriment of all other 
prices—i. e., a sterling-franc exchange 
rate based on the convertibility of the 
franc into gold for export to England. 
Better trade at better prices would ensue 
as a result of the deflation of gold itself, 
and currency devaluation would be 
avoided. 


S THINGS ARE, business in France 

is at a low ebb. In consequence 
of this the public revenue is affected 
materially. A tax-ridden country which 
is clamoring for tax-relief is told that 
July revenue collections were 275 mil- 
lion francs below estimates. And Mr. 
Lucien Lamoureux, Budget Minister, 
admits with easily imagined reluctance 
that the next budget will show a deficit 
of six billion francs, twice that of 1933. 
Since July matters have not improved— 
the trend of French trade, indeed, con- 
tinues downward. 

If it should come about that a finan- 
cially gifted authority among the oppo- 
sition, Flandin or Paul Reynaud, is able 
to present to Parliament a program of 
financial rehabilitation, he may well be- 
come to the French people what Frank- 
lin Roosevelt is to the American people. 
Not only is France at the crossroads, but 
her position is between two fires. Some 
of the shots exchanged in the Anglo- 
American monetary. controversy are 
bursting in French territory. While this 
goes on to the north and west, to the 
east the Hitler psychosis has created a 
situation the dangers of which are only 
too obvious. 

France can fairly say that she is more 
sinned against than sinning, but that will 
do her little good. What may help her 
is to take heed of what is happening in 
America, not to copy it, perhaps, but to 
emulate it. 

It may be that France will decide that 
codperation with England on the war 
debt question does not preclude codp- 
eration with America on money and 
prices; that thereby France would stand 
a better chance to have her particular 
equities in the debt question weighed 
fairly by American public opinion and 
by Congress. 

It may be that, entirely unknown even 
to herself, France has held for some 
time and still holds the key to Franco- 
American understanding, the use of 
which might open the way at last, to real 
Anglo-American teamwork and more 
stable conditions throughout the world 
economically, and hence politically. 
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. Let Hawaii have 
its way with you 


Here are lingering, sun-spun days to lie 
on the head and watch people gliding 
through the waves on surf-boards. Here 
are nights ag: deep and still to an 
ancient living rhythm that rests you. The 
faint fragrance of plumeria (frangi pani), 
the tang of ginger blossoms, the murmur 
of distant music .. . lulling you. . . stir- 
ring in you a fascinating joy in just 
being alive. Come this winter. Let Hawaii 
have its way with you... for a little while. 


Where January is summer 
In Honolulu the ther- 
mometer seldom goes 
below 65°. And Wai- 
-kiki’s water is always 
warmer than the air— 
so pleasant you can’t 
resist staying in for 









hours at a time. os every day a big 
passenger liner sails for Hawaii from 
some Pacific port. (And you can cruise 
by airplane or steamer from Honolulu to 
the isles of Hawaii... Maui...and Kauai. 
(There are over 30 hotels and inns spe- 
cializing in Hawaiian hospitality on the 
four main islands. And more than a 
dozen golf courses! 
Low Fares 

From Pacific Coast ports to Hawaii, $110 
and up, First Class. Cabin Class, $75 and 
up. See your local 
travel agent, or write 
HawatrTourist BurEAu, 
1514 Russ Building, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


for FREE booklet. For a special 
book, illustrated with picture 
maps, in full color, send 104. 
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Come away from cares, and inclement 
weather. Enjoy the grand and glorious winter days 
spent outdoors under a kindly, warm, Arizona sun. 
Ride, golf, fish, or picnic in this happy land of health. 
Breathe deeply the dry, pure, invigorating desert air. 
Plan now to spend this winter in Phoenix -- for 

_pleasure, -- for rest, -- for health. 

Picture yourself bask- 
ing under a warm winter sun, or 
golfing, hatless and coatless, over 
rich green fairways, or perhaps 
you prefer helping Nature in your 
own date garden, or orange grove. 

All of these things ac- 
tually exist for you in Phoenix, 
and the beautiful surrounding 
towns of Mesa, Tempe, Glen- 
dale, Chandler, Wickenburg and 
Buckeye, in this warm, dry, sunny 
Valley of Happiness. Come out 
now and enjoy life at its best. 


Reduced winter fares now effective on the 
Rock Island-Southern Pacific, and Santa Fe Lines. 


PHOENIX 


' CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
' 
‘ 








106-A La Ciudad Del Sol : 
‘ (The City of the Sun) , 
{Please send me attractive free literature and booklets 
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TEACHERS: 


The Review of Reviews is used by many Economic 
and History classes. To aid the instructor we pub- 
lish a monthly Study Outline which is sent free to 
all subscribers requesting it. Write— 

EDUC. DEPT., REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
233 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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half-mile-high climate. No fog. Low humidity.\N: 
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Mail coupon or wire for booklet & information re: hotels, air, rail & 
road data. We render personal service without obligation. Winter rates 
and stopovers now available on Rock Island & Southern Pacific Lines. 
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Education for Business 


Continued from page 42 


rations, with boards of trustees, directors, 
overseers, and with committees of all 
sorts and kinds. A study of psychology, 
therefore, as profound and as continuous 
as it may be made, constitutes an essen- 
tial aid to the business executive. 

A further help is found in the study 
of economics and of sociology. These 
subjects, however, are applied rather to 
groups of individuals than to the in- 
dividuals themselves. They have to do 
with the facts and the principles, with 
the tides, tendencies, and movements of 
humanity itself. They touch, also, and 
may shadow forth the future of the race 
and of the races. Each of these studies 
may be pursued in continuous courses 
or superficially. 

A modern language may be useful 
both as a discipline and as a tool. Yet 
as a tool it is not so useful as a student 
thinks it will prove unless he masters it 
completely. The usual study of a 
foreign language in college is necessarily 
so limited that the graduate is unable 
to use it with facility. A laborious use 
is fatal to his service in conference with 
the individual or with the group. Facil- 
ity is of great worth; but awkwardness 
or ignorance may prove to be disastrous 
to his purpose. The wise student will 
seek means to obtain fluency in the 
languages he selects. He will also learn 
everything he possibly can about the 
history of the nation of which this lan- 
guage is the speech. 

Be it also instantly and _ insistently 
affirmed that in the undergraduate’ col- 
lege may fittingly be installed two spe- 
cial intellectual emphases or forces. 
First, if an undergraduate student is 
fairly confident of his choice of a voca- 
tion, he may be justified in laying a 
certain emphasis upon the studies which 
may prepare him to take up the tech- 
nical parts of his proposed vocation. 
The student, for instance, who is to be 
a physician may, should, and must elect 
prescribed scientific subjects. The stu- 
dent who is to be a minister should take 
psychological and philosophical courses. 
The student who is to be a lawyer 
should elect history, philosophy, eco- 
nomics, and similar themes. Likewise, 
the man who is to enter business should 
elect, as I have said, subjects germane 
to his probable career. 

Secondly, it is to be understood that 
the studies which a student chooses are 
not so important as are the mood and 
method in which he pursues them. Nor 
are the subjects so important as is the 
concentrated labor he’ gives to them. 
Above all, the content of a course is less 
valuable than the stimulation or the 
possible intoxication which the teacher 
creates in the student. 

Moreover, finally and comprehending 
all, the character of the man entering 
business is infinitely more structural and 
more influential than is sheer intellec- 
tual ability, be this ability never so 
great. His character is more elementally 
formative than is his choice of studies. 
It is more important than are his tech- 
nical fitnesses, be these fitnesses never so 
exact or so fine. 
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MIAMI, FLORIDA 


this winter 
Stop at 
Hotel Alcazar 


and enjoy every 
moment of your stay 


250 Rooms with Bath, Radio 
in Every Room. On _ the 
Boulevard, Facing Beauti- 
ful Biscayne Bay. 


Finest Service and Accommoda- 
tions. Reasonable Rates. 


(One of the Florida-Collier 
Coast and Associated Hotels) 








Presidential Messages & State Papers 
10 volumes. A wonderful: history told in 
the words of the Presidents from Wash- 
ington to Wilson. Besides the yearly re- 
ports to Congress, this splendid set con- 
tains all the inaugural addresses and 
other vitally important speeches and pa- 
pers-of the chief executives. Bound in 
fine quality of cloth. 

Original price $12.00 Special price $5.85 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
233 Fourth Ave., New York 











The Open Door 
of the 


NEW YORK CITY 
CANCER COMMITTEE 


34 East 75th Street, New York, N. Y. 


To this open door last year over two thousand people came 
seeking and received free advice and help. 

Keep this door open in 1934. : Bute 

You can do this by buying and using the committee's 
address labels, which are sold ten for one dollar. 

The sale of these labels and voluntary contributions are 
the Committee’s only source of income in its work of help- 
ing those victims of cancer who are unable to help them- 


selves. 

Will you help? ; 

Pamphlets and other information are furnished free on 
request. Write or telephone to the address above, or, if you 
live outside the Metropolitan area, to the American Society 
for the Control of Cancer, New York, N. Y. 

This space bas beem donated by 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS. CORP. 








PREPARED BY KIMBALL, HUBBARD & POWEL, INC 
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The March of Events 


Continued from page 43 


AN economic paradox that permitted 
huge surpluses of basic food products to 
glut the markets while 3,500,000 families 
on relief rolls are under-clothed and 
under-fed is assailed by President 
Roosevelt (September 21). He authorizes 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration to buy food and clothing to be 
given to the unemployed “in addition to 
amounts they are now receiving”. Cot- 
ton and pork are outstanding examples 
of surplus products in mind. 


A Community Credit Corporation is 
formed by Government agencies, to buy, 
sell, or lend money on commodities (Oc- 
tober 6). Its initial capital comes from 
the Agricultural Adjustment Fund, and 
it has authority to borrow from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. First 
loans will be on cotton, at 10 cents a 
pound (slightly higher than the cur- 
rent market price), to planters who have 
agreed to reduce their acreage. 


Inflation? 


The dollar abroad sinks lower 
but not low enough for 
the inflationists. 


» fm United States dollar reaches a new 
low value of 64.65 cents in foreign ex- 
change transactions (September 19). 
Since the English pound sterling is also 
depreciated for the same reason—aban- 
donment of the gold standard—the meas- 
uring stick is par for the French franc. 


INFLATIONISTS in the Senate (notably 
Ellison D. Smith of South Carolina, 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, and Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma, 
author of the inflation amendment to 
the National Industrial Recovery Act), 
and others, meeting in Washington Sep- 
tember 18, petition the President for a 
minimum price of 20 cents a pound for 
cotton, further acreage limitation to pro- 
duce only 9,000,000 bales, and issuance 
of “United States notes” similar to the 
greenbacks of Civil War time. The price 
of cotton on this day is 10 cents a pound, 
up from 6 cents earlier in the year. 


Political Strife Abroad 


Austria, Egypt, Cuba, and 
Spain . .. all have political 
crises. 


A DICTATORSHIP in the republic of Aus- 
tria is indicated by Chancellor Engel- 
bert Dollfuss’ assumption of the posts of 
foreign affairs, defense, security, and 
agriculture (September 21). But Dollfuss 
denies that he cherishes dictatorial in- 
tentions. 


In Ecypt, Abdel Fattah Zehia Pasha— 
vacationing in Europe—is chosen as 
Premier (September 24). Formerly For- 
eign Minister, he succeeds the “one man” 
ministry of Ismail Sidky Pasha. 


A SPECTACULAR trial, at Leipzig, of four 
persons accused of setting fire to the 
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This map is made from an actual studio “location” chart. You have 
seen these places on the screen. Now make them part of your vacation! 


ou need some time off this winter. 

To regain your perspective... and 
your enthusiasm. To fit you for the tasks 
—and opportunities—ahead. 

Even from New York, Southern Cali- 
fornia is only three days away by train; 
less than a day by plane. And the fasci- 
nating trip across the country brings you 
to a land of many vacations in one. 

Costs here are about 16% under the 
U. S. average the year ’round... far less 
than one-season resorts. Write, and let 
us prove how a winter here need cost no 
more than staying home. 

Here are mile-high mountains, the blue 
Pacific, smart desert oases, foreign-land 
glamour, sports of every kind in new and 
thrilling settings. As for after-dark en- 
tertainment, there’s the one and only 
Hollywood, with interesting people from 
all over the world to share your gaiety. 
You'll learn to know Pasadena too, and 
Beverly Hills, Long Beach, Santa Monica, 
Glendale, Pomona . . . scores of storied 
cities. Don’t put-it off. Come on out into 
the sunshine and have some fun! 


Valuable vacation book, FREE 


Won’t you let us send you free, a brand 


new book which tells and pictures all the 
facts about a Southern California vaca- 
tion? Includes over 150 gravure photo- 
graphs, maps, itemized cost schedules 
and a wealth of authoritative informa- 
tion. Rest assured it’s no ordinary travel 
booklet. We'll also gladly send free de- 
tailed routing from your home city. Just 
mark and mail the coupon. 

Come for a glorious vacation. Advise 
anyone not to come seeking employment, 
lest he be disappointed; but for tourists, 
attractions are unlimited. 


© 1933 ALL-YEAR CLUB OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 
All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd. 
Dept. P-11, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Send me free book with complete details (in- 
$cluding costs) of a Southern California vacation. 
* Also send free routing by [) auto, [J rail, [) plane, 
D bus, [) steamship. Also send free booklets about 
‘counties checked below. 
:() Los Angeles (CD Santa Barbara (C0 Orange 
:0 Kern ( Riverside (] San Diego [) Ventura 


Name 
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t State. 
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LOS ANGELES “CAL. \ 








AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 
OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Harpers 
Magazine, Review of Reviews-W orld’s Work, 
Scribner’s Magazine and The Golden Book 


For space and rates in our departments write to , 
nc.. 8 Beacon Street, Boston. Mass., U.S. A. 
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» ia CLARE 


LOS ANGELES 


POSITIVELY FIREPROOF 
Concrete, Steel and Marble 
Headquarters for travelers from all 
parts of the world. 555 rooms, each 
with bath. Rates from $2.00. Under 
Personal direction of P. G. B. Morriss 


WASHINCTON D.C. 














MODERN eR E( THO IN HOTEL LIFE 
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OCEAN-FOREST COUNTRY CLUB 
Myrtle Beach, 8. C. 


One of the country’s best Golf Courses with 
Grass Greens and Tees. Cuisine unexcelled. 





The Where-To-Go system influences the people} 
comprising the cream of all Travel prospects. 
Our advertisers waste no money in presenting 
their invitations to people who cannot accept. 
Always advertise as widely as you are able.| 




















____ MYRTLE BEACH S. C. | 





‘|\CLARK TRAVEL Service 
Ho —— cL Zl 


| GENERALLiners Portland to Yokohama $160, 








TRAVEL 


MEDITERRANEAN 
PALESTINE —EGYPT 


Sailing from New.York FEB. 8 
visiting 25 ports in 16 countries 
58 days; over 15,400 fascinating miles 
FIRST CLASS $595. up 
TOURIST CLASS $325. up 


Full details from Your Local Agent or 
American Express Company 
Frank C. Clark or 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Offices in all principal cities. 


Goi California ? 
oing to California { 
Send for Book on Where-to-go and What- 
to-see. Beautifully illustrated. No obli- 
gation. 

P. G. B. MORRISS 
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Kobe $165, Shanghai $185, Hong Kong $200, 
Manila $200. Round-the-world tours $555 
Modern ONE-CLASS SHIPS, outside rooms with 
beds. See your ticket agent or write Dept. WG 


STATES STEAMSHIP LINES Portiand,Ore- 


























Visit Every Country On the 4 


MEDITERRANEAN 


on the specially chartered 


S.S. COLUMBUS 


Luxurious North German Lloyd 
cruising steamer, running mate of 
the Bremen and Europa. 


FIRST CLASS TOURIST 
$620 »w © $330 u 
Side Trips Optional 







Sails from New York February 

10th, 53 days, under the personal 

direction of James Boring—his 11th 

Mediterranean Cruise. See your 
agent or— 


JAMES BORING CO., INC. 
642 Fifth Avenue, New York 
j= 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


SKI-ING 


is only one of the 
Glorious Swiss Winter Sports 


















You are offered Skating on 
World-Famous Rinks, Bob- 
sleighing and Tobogganing on 
runs miles in length, Curling 
and MHockey; Gymkhanas, 
Fétes and Festivities on ice 
and snow. 








The seven magazines The Wher e-to-go Bureau 
uses regularly are all quality publications, 
are welcome visitors monthly in our best 
homes and influence quality people everywhere 
Remember — small copy is BIG in Where-T0-Go| 














Let us tell you something about this 
wonderful health producing and 
sporting country. 


Swiss Federal Railroads 
475 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 














Where-To-Go for Dec. closes Oct. 25. 











German Reichstag building on February 
27 is marked by the public confession 
(September 29) of the 24-year-old Dutch 
ex-Communist, Marinus Van der Lubbe, 
that he alone applied the torch. It is 
still widely asserted that he was the tool 
of the National Socialists or Hitlerites. 


Att-pay fighting in Havana, after three 
weeks of quiet, results in the surrender 
of 500 army officers who had refused to 
take orders from sergeants and corporals 
now in authority. The National Hotel, 
where the officers were under siege, is 
bombarded (October 2) for ten hours by 
the revolutionists. 


Doutiruss, Chancellor of Austria, is 
slightly wounded twice by a young Aus- 
trian Nazi after leaving the parliament 
building (October 3). Later he speaks 
reassuringly from his home, over the 
radio. 


Spain’s parliament, the Cortes, is dis- 
solved by President Alcala Zamora (Oc- 
tober 7) after months of political strife, 
the opposition being led by Manuel 
Azana, former Premier and “strong man” 
of the republic. Martinez Barrios is 
named Premier pending elections. 
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International 


At Geneva and elsewhere the 
nations talk peace, disarma- 
ment, and trade. 


~ ASSEMBLY of the League of Nations 
meets in its fourteenth annual session 
(September 25). Premier Johan Mowin- 
ckel of Norway, presiding, invokes the 
pacific spirit of Gustav Stresemann and 
Aristide Briand, both deceased. Danger 
of war in Europe, and a reopening of 
disarmament talks, are major phases of 
activity. 


THE State Department at Washington 
says No! to suggestions from Great Bri- 
tain that the building of new 6-inch- 
gun cruisers “larger than those now in 
existence” be deferred during the life 
of the Disarmament Conference (Sep- 
tember 26). The United States Navy is 
building four cruisers of 10,000 tons each, 
carrying 6-inch guns. Britain prefers 
7,000-ton cruisers. 


ARGENTINA and Britain sign a. tariff 
agreement at Buenos Aires (September 
26). Designed to improve Britain’s trade 
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without violating Argentina’s “most fa- ° 


vored nation” relations with the United 
States and Germany, it applies largely 
to things Britain sells. 


DISARMAMENT leaders gather at Geneva 
(October 9) to prepare for a meeting of 
the general commission of the Disarma- 
ment Conference, now nineteen months 
old, on October 16. A new problem is 
the demand of Germany that she be per- 
mitted to arm (now forbidden by the 
peace treaty) or else that France disarm. 


Obituary 


Sam A. Baker, 59. A school teacher 
who -became Governor of Missouri in 
1925. September 16. 


Francis H. Sisson, 62. Vice-president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York; recently president of the American 
Bankers Association. Successively news- 
paper editor, magazine editor, advertis- 
ing agency executive, banker. Septem- 
ber 17. 


RAFFAEL CARDINAL SCAPINELLI, 75. Sep- 
tember 17. 
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JEAN MaRIE STEPHEN Picuon, 76.. Three 
times French Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
September 18. 


Epwarp WINpSOoR KEMBLE, 72. Cartoon- 
ist and illustrator, famous for his comic 
drawings, especially of Negro life. Sep- 
tember 19. 










AnniE Besant, 85. An English min- 
ister’s wife, she became a champion of 
atheism, socialism, birth control, theoso- 
phy, education and home rule for India, 
and reincarnation. September 20. 


James A. CAMPBELL, 78. Youngstown, 
Ohio, steel-maker. September 20. 


Horace LivericHt, 49. A bond sales- 
man who became a leading book pub- 
lisher through his interest in the classics. 
September 24. 


Witt1am Murray Butack, 77. Major- 
General, U. S. A., retired, war-time 
Chief of Engineers. September 24. 


AuicE Muriet WIiLuiaMson. In literary 
partnership with her husband, the late 
C. N. Williamson, she produced twenty- 
three novels. September 24. 


ARTHUR SELIGMAN, 60. Newspaper pub- 
lisher, banker, Governor of New Mexico. 
September 25. 


Rinc LarpNER, 48. Baseball reporter, 
he developed an original style of humor- 
ous slang and became a master of short- 
story writing. September 25. 


Henry SvuzZZA.o, 58. Former president 
of the University of Washington; presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation for Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. September 25. 


Expert H. Baker, 79. For thirty-five 
years publisher of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. September 26. 


JAMES WILLIAM COLLIER, 61. Since 
March a member of the Tariff Commis- 
sion. Representative in Congress from 
Mississippi, 1909-33; chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee in the last 
Congress. September 28. 


CHARLES Prez, 67. Director of the war- 
time shipbuilding activities of the Gov- 
ernment, spending three billion dollars; 
a prominent Chicago manufacturer. Oc- 
tober 2. 


Rosert NEwTON Pace, 73. Representa- 
tive in Congress from North Carolina, 
1903-16; Aberdeen banker. October 3. 


CuHarLes E. Tuompson, 63. Cleveland 
manufacturer of valves whose cash prizes 
for airplane speed helped to advance the 
record from 201 miles an hour in 1930 
to 305 miles in 1933. October 4. 


Wa.iaceE R. FarrinctTon, 62. Honolulu 
newspaper publisher who served as Gov- 
ernor of Hawaii (1921-29) under two 
Presidents. October 6. 


HERNAND BEHN, 53. Born in the Virgin 
Islands, he started a banking career in 
Porto Rico and became (as president of 
the International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company) one of the world’s lead- 
ing public-utility executives. October 7. 


Morris Hintquit, 64. Russian-born 
chairman of the Socialist party in the 
United States; New York lawyer and 





twice candidate for Mayor. October 8. 
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ON THE BLUE CARIBBEAN 


A glorious 19-day sail aboard the palatial M. S. 
LAFAYETTE, 8 ports of call, for the cost of 


a midwinter holiday at home! 


Ir you are like a lot of people we know, 
about midwinter you feel a familiar de- 
sire to sail south . . . to trade coughs 
and sneezes (plus a modest fare) for 
many-hued summer on the Spanish 
Main. 

You'll see the royal palms of Marti- 
nique preen in the golden sunshine. At 
Trinidad, you can pick up many little 
treasures in the Hindu shops . . . Barba- 
dos, for all its British pose, blooms with 
tropic gardens . . . La Guayra, whence 
you may journey to Caracas (that seed 
of old Spain in the Andes), -and 
Curacao (Dutch as the dikes), are rich 
in the lore of buccaneers. At Colon: 
the Canal, gay night clubs, the sport of 
bargaining for a panama hat. .. . 
Finally, Havana, with its Jockey Club, 
its rumbas, its brilliant Casino. 

And through it all, the thrill and lux- 
ury of France-Afloat ... the spacious 


comfort of the Lafayette, her beautiful 
salons, her English-speaking stewards, 
her superb and _ never-to-be-forgotten 
French cuisine. 

The Lafayette will make several trips 
to the West Indies this winter. See your 
He will gladly make all 
the arrangements for one of these 


travel agent. 


cruises, and his services cost you noth- 
ing. ... French Line, 19 State Street, 
New York City. 


St. Pierre (Martinique) 
Fort-de-France (Martinique) 
Bridgetown (Barbados) 
Port of Spain (Trinidad) 
La Guayra-Caracas (Venezuela) 
Willemstad (Curacao) 
Colon (Panama Canal Zone) 
Havana (Cuba) 





WEST INDIES CRUISES 
Jan. 26 and Feb. 16...19 days 
$235 up...M. S. LAFAYETTE 





Also a Special Christmas Cruise to Nassau, Kingston and Havana. 


Leave December 21. Arrive back in New York January 2. 


12 days. $155 up. M. S. LAFAYETTE 


French Line 


NORTH ATLANTIC SAILINGS: ILE DE FRANCE, Nov. 4 and 25, Dec. 16 (Christmas Sailing) 
CHAMPLAIN, Nov. 11, Dec. 2 and 30° 


PARIS, Nov.17 °¢ 


DE GRASSE, Dec. 13 
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Two Volumes FREE! 














Beautifully Printed ~ 500 Illustrations 

















* %* THE two very handsome volumes were delivered 
at my office this morning. I became so fascinated with the 
story that goes with the cartoons that I have neglected 
my other business. I shall see that they go to my house 
tonight. Otherwise they would break up my business. 


FRANK O. LOWDEN 


Former Governor of Illinois 


* %* MY eleven-year-old son, lured by the cartoons, has 
devoured the volumes. In fact, their dual appeal to father 
and son has been inconvenient. When I have wanted 
them they have been missing from my library, and I have 
had to go to my son’s rooms to find them. | 


GLENN FRANK 


President of the University of Wisconsin 














10 DAYS’ FREE 
EXAMINATION 


YOU are rendering a very valuable service in collecting and 

preserving in this available and permanent form reall 

substantial material for the history of that critical period. 
—Elihu Root, World Publicist and Statesman. 


LN these volumes. Lincoln lives again We see him in the 
perspective of his own day, and his problems, his struggles, 
and his contemporaries are so clearly presented that the 
reader has a sense of a new and invigorating intimacy 
—Charles E. Hughes, Chief Justice of the U. S. 


WHILE the story is sufficiently told in words it is even more 
strikingly told by reproductions of the cartoons’ that filled 
the newspapers and illustrated periodicals for half acentury. 
All of the old struggles, intrigues, scandals, rivalries and 
hatreds are there—J ackson and his war to the death against 
the United States Bank, the smooth scheming Van Buren 
and his contests with the victor of Tippecanoe, the 
Mexican War and the sour politics that oozed out of it, the 
blustering row with England over Oregon and “Fifty-four 
forty or fight,’ the timorous Buchanan and the strange 
fate that pursued Henry Clay. the unluckiest statesman of 
them all . —Edwin C. Hill, New York “Sun.” 


ERE are the two most interesting books of the year. Before your 

eyes in hundreds of cruel pen and ink lampoons, in scores of curious 
lithographs buried for the last seventy years, parade the giants of the 
last century, a period that bred great orators and thinkers. Here is 
history told in cartoons—virile gripping history, partisan with the 
vitriolic abandon of old-school politics, centering about the lank, 
homely railsplitter who rose higher than America’s gift of the presi- 
dency into the Valhalla of nations. Here is a Lincoln you’ve never 
known, suffering biting ridicule, poisoned jealousy and factional 
hatred. Here are great issues and personalities stripped of pretense. 
Here are lessons in courage from a period more trying than our own. 
And with this wealth of illustration runs the picturesque and soundly- 
pointed text of Albert Shaw, able editor and historian. You will 
feel richer in mind and library for the possession of these entertaining 


volumes. 
THEY are yours for ten days’ free examination. 


And you may keep them for your library, ab- 


FREE‘: subscribers of either “REVIEW OF REVIEWS  solutely free, if you will mail the coupon at 
AND WORLD‘S WORK" or “GOLDEN BOOK” once, enrolling as a three-year subscriber at the 


regular rate either to the REview or REvIEwS 


AND Wortp’s Work or to GoLpEN Book 








Review of Reviews Corporation RR11/33 MaGazineE. Golden Book is the monthly maga- 
233 Fourth Avenue, New York City : zine of ai ga ar for the intelligent, a 
; * = treas t of f. inati : : 

| accept your offer to send me, postpaid, the two big. new volumes, 5 ve ee f Pea k , Stories and essays 
A Cartoon History of Lincoln and His Times (all bound in cloth, 275 “ rom ~igie pens 0 € world s greatest writers. 
pages each), for ten days’ free examination. If | decide to keep them = What is more, you may pay at the rate of $1 a 
| will pay only for a three years’ subscription to the Reviéw of Reviews !$ month for nine months, if you wish. If you 
-World’s Work magazine (or Golden Book) at the regular subscription = prefer one cash payment send onl $8 But 
rate—a dollar a month for nine months. If 1 prefer to make only one 5 t h a h ea 
apenaie te will be cay $8. » you must use the coupon right away. 
NIE 5 5 sreeuhid nos sn < ORE0s tibegde « tire Stet tes bres ee Rete 1 ® 
sa : CLIP AND MAIL. TODAY 

ICE. bbe dele ve ce owrcrvecccces rere orb orewieees dee eesrensseevrces 1 

Check magazine desired: ( ) Review of Reviews-World's Work; : 
( ) Golden Book « 
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NEW CONDITIONS 





IN MY WORK — 


What About 
Promotions— 
: Pay 







WHERE DO YOU GO FROM HERE? 


OU’RE like a million other 

, men today—you’re facing a big 

question. The late depression 
turned business topsy-turvy and now 
the ““New Deal’’—the rebuilding 
period—stares you in the face. 

Where you are “going from here” 
is a question you want answered right 
if you expect to get ahead— progress 
—grow instead of standing still. 

Are the things that are happening 
today going to help or hinder you— 
what will they mean in your pay 
check? Where will they put you five, 
ten, twenty years from now! 

How can you take full advantage 
of this time—this period of oppor- 
tunity? We believe you will find the 
answer here—a suggestion—a recom- 
mendation the soundness of which 
can be proven to you as it has been 
to thousands of other men. 

The whole trend today—legisla- 
tion, spirit, action—is to put men 
back to work, raise earning and 
spending power, give every man a fair 
chance to work out his own salvation. 

The road to success remains un- 
changed but, bear this. in mind, what 
it takes to win 1s radically different! 

Different—because business men 
are older and wiser—because the 
crash of ’29 proved many old busi- 
ness methods were unsound. 

No employer today would dare 
risk an important post in the hands 
of a man who had not learned the 
lesson of ’29. Why should he, when 
right at this moment he can pick and 
choose and get almost any man he 
wants at his own price? 


Business organizations are rebuild- 
ing—reorganizing for the new condi- 
tions. Before it is over, every man 
and every method will be judged in 
the cold light of reason and experi- 
ence—then dropped, remade or re- 
tained. This spells real opportunity for 
the man who can meet the test—but 
heaven help the man who still tries 
to meet today’s problems from yes- 
terday’s standpoint! Out of the multi- 
tude still jobless there are sure to be 
many frantically eager to prove him 
wrong and take his place. 


Some Men Have Found 
the Answer 


Seeing these danger signs, many ag- 
gressive men and women are quietly 
training at home—are wisely build- 
ing themselves for more efficient ser- 
vice to their employers. 

You naturally ask, ‘““Has your 
training helped men withstand con- 
ditions of the last few years?” 

Our answer is to point to a file of 
letters from thousands of our students 
reporting pay raises and promotions 
while business was at tts lowest ebb— 
together with a myriad of others tell- 
ing of greater success during these 
recent months of recovery. 

Amazing evidence is ready for 
your investigation. We have assem- 
bled much of it in a booklet that is 
yours for the asking, along with a 
new and vitally interesting pamphlet 
on your business field. 

This is a serious study of the pos- 
sibilities and opportunities in that 
field. It is certain to contain an 
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answer to vital questions bothering 
you today about your own work and 
earning power. 

Send for these booklets—coupon 
brings them free. Be sure to check 
the LaSalle training that interests 
you most. We will tell you also how 
you can meet and take fullest ad- 
vantage of today’s situation. No cost 
or obligation—so why not mail the 
coupon now? 
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LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 1267-R CHICAGO 


Please send me—without cost or obli- 
gation—full information about how I 
can, through your training, equip my- 
self for the new problems and oppor- 
tunities in the business field I have 
checked. 

O Higher Accountancy 

OD Law: Degree of LL. B. 

O Commercial Law 

0 Industrial Management 

C-) Personnel Management 

O Modern Foremanship 

bens os , 


oO 

O Traffic Management 

O Business Correspondence 
© Business English 

(| Banking and Finance 

2) Salesmanship 





8 Address 










